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THE LOPEZ EXPEDITION—OFFICIAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE, ETC. 

The National Intelligencer publishes the offi- 
cial correspondence relating to the Lopez expe- 
dition, and growing out of it. [t occupies nearly 
fifteen solid columns; but we shall save our 
readers the trouble of wading through it, by 
giving a very brief sketch of its contents, pre- 
senting such portions as we may have occasion 
to refer to. The documents are the follow- 
ing? 

1 Instructions, dated August 23, to Com- 
modore Parker, from Mr.. Derrick, Acting 
Secretary of State, to proceed to Havana, to 
inquire into the facts of the invasion of Cuba, 
the execution of tho fifty prisoners, the firing 
into the steamer Falcon, and to represent to 
the Captain General, that, while the Govern- 
ment is doing and will do all it can to prevent 
lawless expeditions from its territory, it ear- 
nestly desires that if any American citizens, 
forgetful of their duty, should be caught in 
arms, they may not be punished, except upon 
the clearest proof of guilt, and without an 
obvious necessity. 

2. Letter from Commodore Parker to Mr. 
Webster, dated September 6, 1851. He had 
arrived at Havana, September 4th, and ob- 
tained an interview with the Captain Gen- 
eral, who stated that the prisoners had been 
captured on the Cayes of the island; that 
he considered them pirates, and they had 
been so deemed in the proclamation of the 
President of the United States; that they 
had been tried in a summary manner, and 
full proof made of their guilt, and of their 
participation in the invasion of Lopez. He 
did not consi@sr himself at liberty to furnish 
a copy of the proceedings of the trial. As to 
the matter of the Falcon, in the present con- 
dition of the island a Spanish cruiser had a 
right to ascertain the character of merchant 
vessels in the ‘waters of Spain. The cruiser 
had fired at first three unshotted guns, to lee- 
ward, and then the Falcon taking no notice, 

the firing of the shotted gun became neces- 
sary. The Commodore was unable to obtain 
permission to visit the prisoners. 

3. A letter from the same to the same, of 
September 12th. It seems from this, that the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his instructions of 
the 23d of August, had informed the Commo- 
dore that he would receive from the Depart- 
ment of State his appointment as Special Com- 
missioner. No such appointment was sent; 
but presuming the omission was owing to an 
inadvertence, he announced himself to the 
Captain General as Special Commissioner. 
That officer, stating that he had no diplomatic 
powers, refused to receive him as such, but 
simply communicated with him as a Commo- 
dore in the United States navy. In this letter 
he says he could find no American citizen who 
was an eye-witness of the execution of the 
prisoners > and that “a great many conflict- 
ing reports are in circulation as regards the 
mutilation of the bodies after death.” 

Here follows a hiatus, filled up with aster- 
isks, showing that a portion of his letter is 
suppressed, from which we infer that there is 
too much truth in the stories circulated of the 
brutal treatment of the remains of the unfor- 
tunate prisoners. 

4. A letter from the same to the same, dated 
September 25th. 
munication is a suggestion that, had any one 
been authorized by the Federal Government 
to state to the Government of Cuba that the 
violence at New Orleans was a mere unpre- 
meditated outbreak of a mob, that it was not 
in accordance with the sentiments of the citi- 
zens, and was deeply regretted by the Govern- 
ment, &c., the condition of the prisoners would 
have been much meliorated, and perhaps they 
might have been released. 

[The mob occurred on the 2ist of August; 
the communication of Commodore Parker is 
dated September 25th. It was the duty of our 
Government, the moment it heard of the out- 
break at New Orleans, to send a despatch to 
the Government of Cuba, disavowing and de- 
nouncing the violence, so as to counteract the 
effect it was calculated to produce in Cuba. 
All this time the Secretary of State was ab- 
sent from Washington, and no communication 
appears to have been made by the State De- 
partment to Commodore Parker. ] 

5. Acommunication from M. Calderon, Span- 
ish Minister, dated August 26. calling the at- 
tention of the Government to the mob at New 
Orleans, and the outrage on the Spanish 
Consul. 

6. A communication from the acting Secre- 
tary of State to the United States District At- 
torney at New Orleans, directing him to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning the mob, and to prose- 
cute offenders. 

7. August 29. M. Calderon to the acting 
Secretary of State, earnestly calling the atten- 
tion of the Government to the subject. 

8. August 30. The Acting Secretary of 
State to M. Calderon, informing him of the 
measures taken by the Government. 
oa September 5, M. Calderon to Acting Sec- 

‘ary of State, submitting a detailed account 
of the outrages at New Orleans, demanding 
Satisfaction, indemnification, and security. 

el A letter dated September 25th, from the 

r my Attorney at New Orleans, containing 
odin he of the acts of the mob, and en- 
§ also a full statement by the Mayor. 
[The Public is already acquainted with the 
particulars of this disgraceful affair. It may 
ake 80 generally known that the Spanish 
his ere at no time in personal danger, and 
5 en flight from New Orleans was rather 
intended, we presume, for dramatic effect. | 
i ee eae 
the Spanish Geduonan Bey aut a 
manding, in 
strong terms, “full satisfaction for the aggra- 
vated insult committed upon the Spanish flag 
‘nd upon hér Majesty’s Consul at New Or- 
8; and also that the Spaniards residing in 
that city shall be indemnified.” 

12. The reply of Mr. Webster, November 

13, in which he compliments the zeal and fidel- 

‘ty to his country, of M. Calderon, denounoes 
_ strong terms the outrages at New Orleans, 
% 





The chief point in this com- } P® 


indemnification to the Spanish Con-| 4, 





claim no indemnification from the Govern- 
ment, are on the same level with other citizens, 
being at liberty to find their remedy in due 
course of law. He closes as follows: 

“fn conclusion, the undersigned has to say, 
that if Mr. Laborde shall return to his post, 
or any other Consul for New Orleans sha be 
appointed by her Catholic Majesty's Goyern- 
ment, the officers of this Government, resident 
in that city, will be instructed to receive and 
treat him with courtesy, and with a’ national 
salute to the flag of his ship, if he shall arrive 
in a Spanish vessel, as a demonstration of re- 
spect, such as may signify to him and to his 
Government the sense entertained by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of the gross in- 
justice done to his predecessor by a lawless 
mob, as well as the fadignity and insult offered 
by it to a foreign State with which the United 
States are, and wish ever to remain, on terms 
of the most respectful and pacific intercourse.” 


13. November 14. 'M. Calderon to Mr. 
Webster, expressing the confident hope that the 
reply of the latter will prove entirely satisfuc- 
tory to the Spanish Government, and have the 
effect of reestablishing the friendly relations 
momentarily interrupted.’ 


14. Letter to M. Calderon, by the Acting 
Secretary of State, and to Mr. Barringer, our 
Minister at Madrid, from the same and from 
Mr. Webster, soliciting lenient treatment and 
pardon for the prisoners sent to Spain. 


15. Letter from Mr. Derrick, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, @ated September 29th, to Mr. 
Owen, American Consul at Havana, announ- 
cing to him the anxious desire of the Presi- 
dent to receive from him a fuller statement of 
his own course than he had yet given, and 
stating that the President felt no little embar- 
rassed for the want of that precise and authen- 
tic information, concerning events in Cuba, 
which had been confidently expected from 
him, but had not been received. 


[This letter was written after the public in- 
dignation had been aroused against Mr. Owen, 
on account of his criminal apathy.] 

We have neat the documents relating to the 
orders issued to the French and British squad- 
rons, to protect Cuba against attempts at in- 
yasion. 

16. Memorandum of a conversation between 
Mr. Crampton and Mr. Crittenden, Acting 
Secretary of State, September 27th. The 
British Government had heard with regret of 
the Lopez expedition ; did not doubt that the 
United States Government would use all possi- 
ble diligence to prevent and punish, such pro- 
ceedings. . 

“But her Majesty’s Government deem it 
due to the frankness which ought to charac- 
terize the intercourse between the two Gov- 
ernments, to state to that of the United States 
that her Majesty’s ships of war on the West 
Indian station will have orders to prevent by 
force any adventurers of any nation from 
landing with hostile intent upon the island of 
Cuba.” 

At another interview, on the 6th of October, 
Mr. Crittenden said he was instructed by the 
President to express his regret that such orders 
should have been deemed necessary. 

“So far as they have reference to lawless 
and unauthorized expeditions against the Island 
of Cuba, apprehended from. citizens. of the Uni- 
ted States, it is ont necessary to say that such 
expeditions are forbidden by the laws of this 
Republic, and that its Government is able and 
determined to execute those laws. Evasions 
of them may occur, in spite of the utmost 
vigilance and energy ; such instances are com- 
mon to the laws of all countries. It is only 
by stealth and by favor of rare and accidental 
circumstances, that any such expeditions can 
escape from our shores; none of sufficient force 
or magnitude to create any serious apprehen- 
sion for the safety of Cuba, and certainly none 
against which Spain herself is not abundantly 
able to protect that island. 

“The Government of the United States, al- 
ways determined, in perfect good faith, to 
maintain its neutral relations, and perform all 
‘ts national obligations, condemns as strongly 
as the British Government the lawless enter- 
prises against which the orders in question ap- 
ar to be directed, and the Government of 
the United States, equally with the British 
Government, desires their prevention or sup- 
pression. 

“But, just and desirable as that end may be, 
the President could not witness, without con- 
cern, any attempt to accomplish such an object 
by means which might eventually lead to en- 
croachments on the rights of the People of the 
United States. 

“The President is of opinion that, so far as re- 
lates to this Republic and its citizens, such an 
interference as would result from the execution 
those orders, if admitted to be rightful.in them- 
selves, would nevertheless be graeme! inju- 
rious in its consequences, and do more harm 
than good. Their execution would be the ex- 
ercise of a sort of police over the seas in our 
immediate vicinity, covered as they are with 
our ships and our citizens; and it would involve, 
moreover, to some extent, the exercise of a juris- 
diction to determine what expeditions were of 
the character denounced, and who were the 
guilty adventurers engaged in them. 

“The President cannot but apprehend that 
such orders could not be carried into effect 
without leading, too probably, to abuses and 


collisions that would constantly jeopard, and 


might seriously disturb, that peace and good 
will which he sincerely desires to see cultivated 
and made perpetual between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

“The President deems it unnecessary to say 
more at present on the subject of these orders, 
than to add the expression of his hope that 
there may never arise any occasion for carrying 
them into execution.” ’ 


17. November 12. Mr. Crampton enclosed 
to Mr. Webster the following communication 
from Lord Palmerston : 


“Foreign Orrice, October 22, 1851. 

“Sir : I have received your despatch, No. 29, 
of the 6th instant, and I have to acquaint you 
that her Majesty's Government approve the 
course pursued by you in communicating to the 
Government of the United States the orders 
issued by her Majesty’s Government to the 
commander-in-chief of her Majesty’s ships in 
the West Indies, respecting the prevention of 
lawless expeditions against Cuba. 

“Tf you should have any future correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of State of the United 


every care will be taken that, in executing those 
preventive measures against the expeditions of 
rsons whom the United States Government 
itself has denounced as not being entitled to 
the protection of any Government, no interfer- 
ence shall take place with the lawful commerce 
of any nation. Iam, &c.,. PALMERSTON. 

“ John F. Crampton, Esq., &c.” 

[Tire British and American Governments 
might take very different views of what consti- 
tuted interference. This note from Lord Pal- 
merston is very unsatistactory.] 

’ 18. Mr. Crittenden (October 22) to M. Sar- 
tiges, French Minister, enlarging upon the 
points stated in the communication above. Says 
Mr. Crittenden : 

“The system of Government which prevails 
most-generally in Europe is adverse to the pes 
ciples. upon which this Republic has 
founded, and the undersigned is well aware that 
the difference between them is calculated to 





produce distrust of, if not aversion to, the Gov- 
ernment of nated States. Sensible of ~ 
01 , ‘ar j 8 
igh they would not impate to France, 
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States on this subject, you may assure him that | 


ed.” 


now herself a republic, any participation in this 
distrustful and unfriendly feeling towards their 
Government, yet the undersigned must repeat 
that her intervention in this instance, if at- 
pac ye to be executed in the only practicable 
mode for its effectual execution, could not fail 
to produce some irritation, if not worse conse- 
peg The French cruisers, sailing up and 
own the shores of the United States, to per- 
form their needless task of protecting Cuba, 
and their ungracious office of watching the 
people of this country, as if they were fruitful 
of piracies, would be regarded with some feel- 
ings of resentment, and the flag which they 
bore—a flag that should always be welcome to 
the sight of Americans—would be looked at as 
casting a shadow of unremitted and dishonoring 
suspicion upon them and their Government. 

“The undersigned will add, that all expe- 
rience seems to 
and peace of the continents of Europe and 
America will be best preserved by the.forbear- 
ance of each to interfere in the affairs of the 
other. The Government of the United States 
has constantly acted on that principle, and has 
never intermeddled in European questions.” 

19. M. Sartiges, October 27th, acknowl- 
edges with great pleasure the kind feeling 
manifested in the communication of the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, and endeavors to re- 
move misapprehension : 

“ Mr. de Sartiges had endeavored to estab- 
lish, in a distinct manner, the two following 
points : first, that the instructions issued by the 
Government of the Republic were spontane- 
ous and isolated ; secondly, that those instruc- 
tions were exclusive, for an exclusive case, and 
applicable only to the class, and not to the na- 
tionality of any pirate or adventurer that should 
attempt to land in arms on the shores of a 
friendly Power. He had added, that the exist- 
ing laws in regard to the right of search—laws 
about which the susceptibilities of the French 
Government are as forcibly roused as those of 
the Government of the United States—were 
neither directly nor indirectly affected by the 
order to repel violence by force; since the in- 
structions which have been issued to the com- 
manding officer of the French station were 
only intended to apply to a case of piracy the 
article of the maritime code in force concern- 
ing pirates.” 

The other portion of the letter of the French 
Minister deserving special attention is the fol- 
lowing: 

“The undersigned has likewise the honor of 
reminding the Acting Secretary of State that 
the territories belonging to the various Eu- 
ropean Powers, either on the seas or on the 
American Continent, are considered by the 
States to which they appertain as constituting 

art of the system of their general policy. 

rance has never admitted that her possessions 
in the Antilles might enjoy any other political 
rights than those which are universally ie: 
nised in Europe ; it is the same with Englan 
the same with Spain in regard to their Ameri- 
can possessions. It is in virtue of this princi- 
ple of common law, which no Power has as yet 
repudiated, either on its own account or in be- 
half of its neighbors, that the Government of 
the Republic has been able to show the inter- 
est it feels, as it has done, for the security of 
an island recognised as Spanish territory by 
treaties actually in. force, which security has 
been threatened in the midst of universal 
peace. 

“These general considerations do not pre- 
vent the undersigned from acknowledging that 
the interest which a country feels for another 
is naturally increased by reason of sag 
and his Goesteniaths which understands the 
complicated nature as well as the importance 
of the relations existing between the United 
States and Cuba, has seriously considered the 
declaration formerly made by the Government 
of the United States, and which has been re- 
newed on this occasion, ‘that that Government 
could not see with indifference the island of 
Cuba pass from the hands of Spain into those 
of another European State.” The French Gov- 
ernment is likewese of opinion that in case it 
should comport with the interests of Spain. at 
some future day to part with Cuba, the posses- 
sion of that island, or the protectorship of the 
same, ought not to fall upon any of the great 
maritime Powers of the world.” 


This is intended to exclude the United States, 
as the United States has already attempted to 
exclude Great Britain and France. 


THE COMPROMISE A FINALITY. 


During the debate in the Senate on the 8th 
inst., on Mr. Foote’s resolution declaring the 
Compromise a final settlement of the Slavery 
question, Mr. Foote announced his intention of 
returning to the Senate. Mr. Butler regarded 
the resolution as unwise and unnecessary. Mr. 
Foote defended his resolution, and stated that 
the South had gained by the passage of the 
Territorial bills for Utah and New Mexico, 
without the Wilmot Proviso, that slave States 
are allowed to spring up hereafter in the terri- 
tory purchased from Texas, where before this 
plan of settlement it was impossible for any 
but free States to exist; and in regard to the 
Fugitive Slave Law, he said: 

“It is also not forgotten by me, and I hope 
that it is not forgotten by the Senate either, 
that this particular act would have been passed 
by the two Houses of Congress at a much ear- 
lier period of the session before the last than it 
was, but. for the fact that it was not deemed 
politic by certain Southern Senators, who had 
special charge of the subject, to report a bill 
for the recaption and restoration of fugitives 
from service, until it should be ascertained that 
all the other questions connected with the sub- 
ject of domestic slavery were likely to be satis- 
factorily disposed of in Congress. The Senate 
will remember my former exposition of this 
matter here, and cannot have forgotten my 
statement of an important matter of fact con- 
nected with this delicate point, when I declared 
in hearing of honorable Senators from the 
South, who could not deny the truth of what I 
said, that the honorable Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass,] and other Senators fromm the States 
of the North, now present, and whom I could 
easily name, requested me to see the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] and the Senator 
from South Carolina, to whom I am now reply- 
ing, at a very early day of the session then in 
progress, and to urge upon them both the im- 
portance of their reporting a bill without delay, 
which, when it should become a law, would se- 
cure full justice to the South in regard to fugi- 
tives from service. pledging themselves to vote 
for any bill which should be thus reported, 
which should be free from constitutional objec- 
tions.” 

He also stated that Mr. Wurrcoms of Indi- 
ana and Gen. Cass urged him to have the bill 
reported at an early day. We beg our readers 
to note this statement. Gen. Cass, it will be 
seen, urged that the Fugitive Slave Bill should be 
reported at an early day, pledging himself “to 
vote for any bill which should be thus report- 
Mr. Wuitcoms, who was elected as a 
Proviso man, also urged that the bill should be 
introduced. The names of the “other Sena- 
tors from the States of the North” who united 





|in this recommendation are not given, and we 


regret that Mr. Foote failed to disclose them. 
It may be that other Presidential aspirants 
were engaged in this business, and it would be 
gratifying to the North to know all the individ- 
uals engaged in inflicting upon them that be- 
neficent measure, the Fugitive Slave Law. * 





Joun B. Tuompson (Whig) has been elected 
United States Senator by the Kentucky Legis- 
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No riest or Bisho of the Catholic church 
in’ the United States hholds slaves. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B, STOWE, 


Cuaprer XXVil—Continued. 

“Well, afe you going to do differently 
now ?” said Miss Opheli 

“God only knows the future,” said St. 
Clare. “TI am braver than IT was, because I 
have lost all; and he Who has nothing to lose 
can afford all risks.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“ My duty, I hope, to% 
fast as I find it out,” Said St. Clare, “ begin- 
ning with my own servants, for whom I have 










yet done nothing ; and perhaps at some future 
day it ma appear thatt can do something for 
a whole class—something= to save my country 
from the disgrace of that false in 


which she now stands befor ‘ 5S ae 


tions.” 






“T don’t know,” said St. Clare. “This is a 
day of great deeds. Heroism and disinterest- 
edness are rising up her¢ nd there in the 
earth. The Hungarian nobles set free millions 
of serfs, at an immense yecuniary loss; and 
perhaps among us may found generous 
spirits who do not estimate\honor and justice 
by dollars and cents.” \ 

“T hardly think so,” said Miss Ophelia. 

“ But, suppose we should rist up to-morrow 
and emancipate, who would educate these mil- 
lions and teach them how to use their freedom ? 
They never would rise to do much among us. 
‘Fhe fact is, we are too lazy and unpractical 
ourselves ever to give them much of an ideal 
of that industry and energy which is necessary 
to form them into men. They will have to go 
North, where labor is the fashion—the univer- 
sal custom ; and tell me, now, is there enough 
Christian philanthropy among your Northern 
States to bear with the process of their educa- 
tion and elevation? You send thousands of 
dollars to foreign missions ; but could you en- 
dure to have the heathen sent into your towns 
and villages, and give your time and thoughts 
and money to raise them to the Christian 
standard? That’s what I want to know. If 
we emancipate, are you willing to educate ? 
How many families in your town would take 
in a negro man and woman, teach them, bear 
with them, and seek to make them Christians ? 
How many merchants woulll take Adolph, if I 
wanted to make him a clerk-—or mechanics, if I 
wanted him taught a trade If I wanted to 
put Jane and Maria to a tchool, how many 
schools are there in Northern States that would 
take them in? how many families that would 
board them? and yet they are as white as 
many a woman, North or South? You see, 
cousin, I wang justice done us, We are in a 
bad position. We are the more obvious op- 
pressors of the negro, but the unchristian pre- 
judices of the North is an oppressor almost 
equally severe.” 

“Well, cousin, I -know it is so,” said Miss 
Ophelia—“I know it was so with me till I saw 
that it was my duty to overcome it; but I 
trust I have overcome it; and I knowthere are 
many good people at the North who in this 
matter need only to be taught what their duty 
is, to do it. It would certainly be a greater 
self-denial to receive heathen among us than 
to send missionaries to them, but I think we 
would do it.” 

“ You would, I know,” said St. Clare. “I'd 
like to see anything you wouldn’t do if you 
thought it your duty.” 

“Well, I’m not uncommonly good,” said 
Miss Ophelia. “Others would if they saw 
things asI do. I intend to take Topsy home 
when I go. I — our folks will wonder at 
first, but I think they will be brought to see as 
Ido. Besides, I know there are many people 
at the North who do exactly what you said.” 

“Yes, but they are a minority; and if we 
should begin to emancipate to any extent, we 
should soon hear from you.” 

Miss Ophelia did not reply. There was 
a pause of some mioments; and St. Clare’s 
countenance was overcast by a sad, dreamy 
expression. 

“T don’t know what makes me think of my 
mother so much to-night,” he said. “I have a 
strange kind of feeling, as if she were near me. 
I keep thinking of things she used to say. 
Strange what brings these past things so vivid- 
ly back to us sometimes.” 

St. Clare walked up and down the room for 
some minutes more, and then said— 

“T believe ’ll go down streeta few moments, 
and hear the news to-night.” 

He took his hat and passed out. 

Tom followed him to the passage. out of the 
court, and asked if he should attend him. 

“No, my boy,” said St. Clare. “I shall be 
back in an hour.” 

Tom sat down in the verandah. It wes a 
beautiful moonlight evening, and he sat watch- 
ing the rising and falling spray of the fountain, 
and listening to its murmur. Tom thought of 
his home, and that he should soon be a free 
man, and able to return to it at will. He 
thought how he should work to buy his wife 
and boys. He felt the muscles of his brawny 
arms with a sort of joy, as he thought they 
would soon belong to himself, and how much 
they could do to work out the freedom of his 
family. Then he thought of his noble young 
master, and ever second to that came the ha- 
bitual prayer that he had always offered for 
him ; and then his thoughts passed on to the 
beautiful Eva, whom he now thought of among 
the angels; and he thought till he, almost fan- 
cied that that bright face and golden hair 
were looking upon him, out of the spray of 
the fountain. And, so musing, he fell asleep, 
and dreamed he saw her coming bounding 
towards him, just as she used to come, with a 
wreath of jessamine in her hair, her cheeks 
bright, and her eyes radiant with delight; but, 
as he looked, she seemed to rise from the 
ground—her cheeks wore a paler hue—her 
eyes had a deep, divine radiance—a golden 
halo seemed around her head—and she vanish- 
ed from his sight; and Tom was wakened by 
a loud knocking, and a sound of many voices 
at the gate. : ° 

He hastened to undo it; and,with smothered 
voices and heavy tread came several men, 
bringing a body, wrapped in @ cloak and lying 
on a shutter. The light of the lamp fell ful 
on the face, and Tom gave a wild ery of 
amazement and despair that rung through all 
the galleries, as the men advanced with their 
burden to the open parlor door, where Miss 
Ophelia still sat knitting! 

St. Clare had turned into a café to look over 
an evening paper. As he was reading, an af- 
fray srose between two gentlemen in the room, 
who were both partially intoxicated. St. Clare 
and one or two others made an effort to sepa- 
rate them, and St. Clare received a fatal stab 
in the side with the bowie-knife which he was 

attempting to wrest from one of them. 
The house was full of cries and lamenta- 
tions, shrieks and screams—servants frantically 
tearing their hair, throwing themselves on the 
r running distractedly about, lament- 

ground, o g : ’ 
ing. Tom and Miss Ophelia alone seemed to 
of mind; for Marie was in 


hastily prepared, and the bleeding form 
Tnid nal iP Bt Clare had fainted through 
pain and loss of blood; but as Miss Ophelia 


looked fixedly on them, looked earnestly aroun 
the room, his eyes travelling wistfully over 
they rested on his 
's picture. 
The physician now arrived, and made his 
examination. It was evident, from the expres- 
sion of his face, that the . ae hope ; but 
he applied himself to dressing the wound, and 
he iss Ophelia and Tom coin- 
wedly with this work, amid the lamentations 
and sobs and cries of the i 50m servants, 
who had clustered about the doors and win- 
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“Now,” said the physician, “we must turn 
all these creatures out ; all depends on his 
being kept quiet.” 

St. Clare opened his eyes, and looked fixedly 
‘on the distressed beings whom Miss Ophelia 
and the Doctor were trying to urge from the 
apartment. “Poor creatures!” he 7 and 
an expression of bitter self-reproach passed 
over his face. Adolph absolutely refused to 
go. Terror had deprived him of all presence 
of mind ; he threw himself along on the floor, 
and nothing could persuade him to rise. The 
rest vieldod to Ophelia’s urgent repre- 
sentations, that their master’s safety depended 
on their stillness and obedience. 

St. Clare could say but little; he lay with 
his eyes shut, but it was evident that he wres- 
tled with bitter thoughts. After a while, he 
laid his hand on Tom’s, who was kneeling be- 
side him, and said, “Tom! poor fellow !” 

“ What, mass’r?” said Tom, earnestly. 

“Tam dying!” said St. Clare, pressing his 
hand: “ ! ? 
= If you would like a clergyman ”——said 
the we . 


strength, for the soul that was passing—the 
soul that seemed looking so steadily and mourn- 
fully from those those large, melancholy blue 
eyes. It was literally prayer offered with 
strong crying and tears. 

When Tom ceased to speak, St. Clare reach- 
ed out and took his hand, looking earnestly at 
him, but saying nothing. He closed his eyes, 
but still retained his hok —for in the gates of 
eternity the black hand and the white hold 
each other with an equal clasp. He murmur- 
ed softly to himself, at broken interyals— 


* Recordare Jesu pio— 
* * * 


Ne me perdas—ille die 
Querens me—sedisti lassas.”” 

_ It was evident that the words he had been 
singing that evening were passing through his 
mind—words of entreaty addressed to Infinite 
Pity. His lips moved at intervals, as parts of 
the hymn fell brokenly from them. 

“His mind is wandering,” said the Doctor. 

“No! it is coming Home at last!” said St. 
Clare, energetically ; at last! at last!” 

_ The effort of speaking exhausted him. The 
sinking paleness of death fellon him—but with 
it there fell, as if shed fram the wings of some 
pitying spirit, a beautiful expression of peace, 
ike that of a wearied child who sleeps. 

So he lay for a few moments. They saw tha’ 
the mighty hand was on him. Just before the 
spirit parted; hé opened his eyes with a sudden 
light, as of joy and recognition, and said, 
“ Mother /” and then he was gone! 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


We hear often of the distress of the negro 
servants, on the loss of a kind master; and with 
good reason, for no creature on God’s earth is 
left more utterly unprotected and desolate, 
than the slave in these circumstances. 

The child who has lost a father has still the 
protection of friends, and of the law; he is some- 
thing, and can do something—has acknowl- 
edged rights and position; the slave has none. 
The law regards him as in every respect as de- 
void of rights as a bale of merchandise. The 
only possible acknowledgment of any of the 
longings and wants of a human and immortal 
creature, which are given to him, comes to him 
through the sovereign and irresponsible will of 
his master; and when that master is stricken 
down, nothing remains. 

The number of those men who know how to 
use wholly irresponsible power humanely and 
generously, is small. Everybody knows this; 
and the slave knows it best of all: so that 
he feels that there are ten chances of his find- 
ing an abusive and tyrannical master, to one 
of his finding a considerate and kind one. 
Therefore is it that the wail over a kind 
master is loud and long, as well it may be. 
~ When St. Clare breathed his last, terror and 
consternation took hold of all his household. 
He had been stricken down so in a moment, 
in the flower and strength of his youth. Eve 
room and gallery of the house resounded with 
sobs and shrieks of despair. 

Marie, whose nervous system had been ener- 
vated by a constant course of self-indulgence, 
had nothing to support the terror of the shock, 
and, at the time her husband breathed his last, 
was passing from one fainting fit to another; 
and he to whom she had been joined in the 
mysterious tie of marriage, passed from her for 
ever, without the possibility of even a parting 
word. 

Miss Ophelia, with characteristic strength 
and self-control, had remained with her kins- 
man to the last—all eye, all ear, all attention— 
doing everything of the little that could be 
done, and joining with her whole soul in the 
tender and impassioned prayers which the 
poor slave had poured forth for the soul of his 
dying master. 

When they were arranging him for his last 
rest, they found upon his bosom a small, plain 
miniature case, opening with a spring. It was 
the miniature of a noble and beautiful female 
face, and on the reverse, under a crystal, a.lock 
of dark hair. They laid them back on the 
lifeless breast, dust to dust, poor mournful 
relics of early dreams, which once made that 
cold heart beat so warmly. 

Tom’s whole soul was filled with thoughts of 
eternity; and while he ministered around the 
lifeless clay, he did not once think that the 
sudden stroke had left him in hopeless slavery. 
He felt at peace about his master, for in that 
hour when he had poured forth his prayer into 
the bosom of his Father, he had found an an- 
swer of quietness and assurance springing up 
within himself. In the depths of his own 
affectionate nature, he felt able to perceive 
something of the fullness of Divine love; for an 
old oracle hath thus written—“He that dwell- 
eth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
Tom hoped and trusted, and was at peace. 

But the funeral passed, with all its pageant 
of black crape and prayers, and solemn faces; 
and back rolled the cool, muddy waves of every- 
day life; and up came the everlasting hard 
inquiry, of “What is to be done next?” 

t rose to the mind of Marie, as dressed in 
loose morning robes, and surrounded by anxious 
servants, she sat up in a great easy chair, and 
inspected samples of crape and bombazine. It 
rose to Miss Ophelia, who began to turn her 
thoughts towards her Northern home. It rose 
in silent terrors to the minds of the servants, 
who well knew the unfeeling, tyrannical char- 
acter of the mistress, in whose hands they were 
left. All knew very well that the indulgences 
which had been accorded to them were not from 
their mistress, but from their master; and that 
now he was gone, there would be no screen be- 
tween them ‘and every tyrannous infliction 
which a temper soured by affliction might 
devise. 

It was about a fortnight after the funeral, 
that Miss Ophelia, busied one ey in her apart- 
ment, heard a gentle tap at the door. She 
opened it, and there stood Rosa, the pretty 
young quadroon, whom we have before often 
noticed, her hair in disorder, and her eyes 
swelled with crying. ‘ ; 
“Qh, Miss Pheely,” she said, falling on her 
knees, and catching the skirt of her dress, “do, 
do go to Miss Marie for me; do plead for me. 
She’s goin’ to send me out to be whipped—look 
there.” And she handed to Miss Ophelia a 
aper. 
t was an order, written in Marie’s delicate 
Italian hand, to the master of a whipping- 
establishment, to give the bearer fifteen lashes. 
“What have you been doing?” said Miss’ 
Ophelia. a 
“You know, Miss Pheely, ve got such a 
bad temper; it’s very bad of me, | was trying 
on Miss Marie’s dress, and she slapped my 
face; and I spoke out before I thought, and 
was saucy; and she said that she’d bring me 
down, and have me know, once for all, that I 
wasn’t going to be so topping as I had been;' 
‘andshe ‘wrote this, and says [ shall carry it. 
Fd rather she’d kill me.zight out.” 


ph ‘ . 
St. Clare hastily shook his head, and said, 


They alone remain unchanged!” 
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you wes to do it; but to be sent to a man/ and 
such a horrid man—the shame of it! Miss 
Pheely !” 

Miss Ophelia well knew that it was the uni- 
versal custom to send women and you girls 
to whipping-houses, to the hands of the lowest 
of men—men brutal enough to make this their 
profession—there to be subjected to brutal ex- 
poste and shameful correction. She had 

: it before, but hitherto she had’ never 
realized it, till she saw the slender form of 
Rosa almost convulsed with distress. All the 
honest blood of womanhood, the strong New 
re erin blood of liberty flushed to her cheni, 
and throbbed bitterly in her indignant heart; 
but, with habitual prudence and self-control, 
she mastered herself, and, crushing the paper 
firmly in her hand, she merely said to Rosa— 

“Sit down, child, while I go to your mis- 
tress,” , 

“Shameful! monstrous! ou us!” she 
said to herself, as she was crossing the parlor. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 





For the National Era... Spe tond 
MY SUMMER WITH DR. SINGLETARY. 
Cuarter IV.—The Hill Side. 

It was one of the very brightest and breezi- 
est of summer mornings that the Doctor anf 
myself walked homeward from the town poor- 
house, where he had always one or more pa- 
tients, and where his coming was always wel- 
comed by the poor, diseased, and age-stricken 
inmates. Dark, miserable faces of lonely and 
unreverenced age, written over with the grim 
records of sorrow and sin, seemed to brighten 
at his approach as with an inward light, as if 
the good man’s presence had power to call the 
better natures of the poor unfortunates into 
temporary ascendency. Weary, fretful wo- 
men—happy mothers in happy homes, per- 
chance, half a century before—felt their hearts 
warm and expand under the influence of his 
kind salutations, and the ever-patient good na- 
ture with which he listened to their reiterated 
complaints of real or imaginary suffering. 
However it might be with others, he never for- 
got the man or the woman in the pauper. 
There was nothing like condescension or con- 
sciousness in his charitable ministrations, for 
he was one of the few men | have ever known 
in whom the milk of human kindness was 
never soured by contempt for humanity in 
whatever form it presented itself. Thus it was 
that his faithful performance of the duties of 
his profession, however repulsive and disagree- 
able, had the effect of Murillo’s picture of St. 
Isabel of Hungary binding up the ulcered 
limbs @ the beggars. The moral beauty 
transcended the loathsomeness of physical evil 
and deformity. 

Our nearest route home lay across the pas- 
tures and over Blueberry hill, just at the foot 
of which we encountered Elder Staples and 
Skipper Evans, who had been driving their 
cows to pasture, and were now leisurely stroll- 
ing back to the village. We toiled together 
up the hill in the hot sunshine, and, just on ite 
eastern declivity, were glad to find a white oak 
tree, leaning heavily over a little ravine, from 
the bottom of which a clear spring of water 
bubbled up and fed a small rivulet, whose 
track of darker green might be traced far down 
the hill to the meadow at its foot. ’ 

A broad shelf of rock by the side of the 
spring, enshrined with mosses, afforded us a 
comfortable resting-place. Parson Staples, in 
his faded black coat and white neckeloth, 
leaned his quiet, contemplative head on his 
silver-mounted cane; right opposite him sat 
the Doctor, with his sturdy, rotund figure, and 
broad, seamed face, surmounted by a coarse 
stubble of iron-gray hair, the sharp and almost 
severe expression of his keen gray eyes flashing 
under their dark pent-house, happily relieved 
by the softer lines of his mouth, indicative of 
his really genial and generous nature. A 
small, sinewy figure, half doubled up, with his 
chin resting on his rough palms, Skipper 
Evans sat on a lower projection of the rock 
just beneath him, in an attentive attitude, as 
at the feet of Gamaliel. Dark and dry as one 
of his own dun-fish on a Labrador flake, or a 
seal skin in an Esquimaux hut, he seemed en- 
tirely exempt from one of the great trinity of 
temptations, and, granting him a safe deliver- 
ance from the World and the Devil, he had 
very little to fear from the Flesh. 

We were now in the Doctor’s favorite place 
of resort, green, cool, quiet, and sightly withal. 
The keen light revealed every object in the 
cosy valley below us, the fresh west wind flut- 
tered the oak leaves above, and the low voice 
of the water, coaxing or scolding its way over 
bare roots or mossy stones, was just audible. 

“Doctor,” said I, “this spring, with the oak 
hanging over it, is, I suppose, your fountain of 
Bandusia. You remember what Horace says 
of his spring, which yielded such cool refresh- 
ment when the dog-star had set the day on 
fire. What a fine picture he gives us of this 
charming feature of his little farm !”’ 

The Doctor’s eye kindled. “I’m glad to see 
you like Horace; not merely as a clever sati- 
rist and writer of amatory odes, but as a true 
lover of Nature. How pleasant are his simple 
and beautiful descriptions of his yellow flow- 
ing Tiber, the herds and herdsmen, the har- 
vesters, the grape vintage, the varied aspects of 
his Sabine retreat in the fierce summer heats, 
or when the snowy forehead of Soracte pur- 
pled in winter sunsets. Scattered through his 
odes and the occasional poems which he ad- 
dresses to his city friends, you find these grace- 
ful and inimitable touches of rural beauty, each 
& picture in itself.” 

“Tt is long since I have looked at my old 
school-day companions, the classics,” said 
Elder Staples; but I remember Horace only as 
a light, witty, careless Epicurean, famous for 
his lyrics in praise of Falernian wine and ques- 
tionable women.” 

“Somewhat too much of that, doubtless,” 
said the Doctor; “but to me Horace is serious, 
and profoundly suggestive, nevertheless. Had 
[ laid him aside on quitting college, as you did, 
I should perhaps have only remembered such 
of his Epicurean lyrics as recommended them- 
selves to the warm faucy of boyhood. Ah! 
Elder Staples, there. was a time when the 
Lyces and Glyceras of the poet were no fiction 
tous. They played blind man’s buff with us 
in the farmer’s kitchen, sang with us in the 
meeting-house, and romped and laughed with 
us at huskings and quilting-parties. Grand- 
mothers and sober spinsters as they now are, 
the change in us is perhaps greater than in 
them.” 

“Too true,” replied the Elder, the smile 
which had just played over his pale face, 
fading into something sadder than its habitual 
melancholy. “The living companions of our 
youth, whom we daily meet, are more strange 
to us than the dead in yonder graveyard. 


“Speaking of Horace,” continued the Doc- 





Miss Ophelia stood « ing, with the 
paper in her hand. Fi 
“You see, Miss Pheely,” said Rosa, “I don’t 
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cles of friends, where mirth and wine, music 
and beauty, charm away the hours; and of 
summer-day recreation’, beneath the vine- 
wedded elms of the Tiber, or on the breezy 
slopes of Soracte, yet I 
out a feeling of sadness. * A low wail of inap- 
peasable sorrow, an undertone of dirges, min- 
gles with his gay melodies. His immediate 
horizon is bright with sunshine; but beyond is a 
land of darkness, the light whereof is darkness. 
It is walled about by the everlasting Night. 
The skeleton sits at his table: a shadow of 
the inevitable Terror rests upon all his pleasant 
pictures. He was, without God in the world : 
he had no clear abiding hope in a life beyond 
that which was hastening to a close. Eat and 
drink, he tells us, enjoy present health and 
competence, alleviate present evils ‘or forget 
them, in social intercourse, in wine, music, and 
sensual indulgence, for to-morrow we must die! 


Death in Bi xiay. ’ of con- 
dition i gS i ee of all. 
It is evident that he placed no reliance on the 
mythology of his time, and that he regarded 
the fables of the Elysian Fields, and their dim 
and wandering ghosts, simply in the light of 
convenient poetic fictions for illustration and 
imagery. Nothing can, in my view, be sadder 
than his attempts at consolation for the loss of 
friends. Witness his Ode to Virgil, on the 
death of Quintillius. He tells his illustrious 
friend, simply, that his calamity is without 
hope, irretrievable, and eternal: that it is idle 
to implore the gods to restore the dead; and 
that although his lyre may be more sweet than 
that of Orpheus, he cannot re-animate the 
shadow of his friend, nor persuade ‘the ghost- 
compelling god’ to unbar the gates of death. 
He urges Patience as the sole resource. He 
alludes not unfrequently to his own death, in 
the same despairing tone. In the Ode to Tor- 
quatus—one of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing of all he has written—he sets before his 
friend, in melancholy contrast, the return of 
the seasons, and of the moon renewed in bright- 
ness, with the end of man, who sinks into the 
endless dark, leaving nothing save ashes and 
shadows. He then, in the true spirit of his 
philosophy, urges Torquatus to give his present 
hour and wealth to pleasures and delights, as 
he had no assurance of to-morrow.” 

“In something of the same strain,” said I, 
“Maschus moralizes on the death of Bion: 

‘Our trees and plants revive; the rose 
In annual youth of beauty glows, 
But when the pride of nature dies, 
Man, who alone is great and wise, 
No more he rises into light, 
The wakeless sleeper of eternal night.’ ” 

“Tt reminds me,” said Elder Staples, “of the 
sad burden of Ecclesiastes, the mournfullest 
book of Scripture; because, while the preacher 
dwells with earnestness upon the vanity and 
uncertainty of the things of time and sense, he 
has no apparent hope of immortality to relieve 
the dark picture. Like Horace, he sees noth- 
ing better than to eat his bread with joy, 
and drink his wine with a merry heart. 
seems to me the wise man might have gone 
farther in his enumeration of the folly and 
emptiness of life, and pronounced his own pre- 
scription for the evil, vanity also. What is it 
but plucking flowers on the banks of the 
stream which hurries us over the cataract—or 
feasting, on the thin crust of a volcano, apon 
delicate meats prepared over the fires which 
are soon to engulf us? Oh! what a glorious 
contrast to this is the Gospel of Him who 
brought to light life and immortality. The 
transition from the Koheleth to the Epistle of 
Paul is like passing from a cavern, where the 
artificial light falls indeed upon. gems and 
crystals, but is everywhere circumscribed and 
overshadowed by unknown and unexplored 
darkness, into the warm light and free atmos- 
phere of day.” 

“Yet,” I asked, “are there not times when 
we all wish for some clearer evidence of immor- 
tal life than has been afforded us, when we 
even turn away unsatisfied from the pages of 
the Holy Book, with all the mysterious prob- 
lems of life pressing about us and clamoring 
for solution, till, perplexed and darkened, we 
look up to the still heavens, as if we sought 
thence an answer visible or audible to their 
questionings? We want something beyond the 
bare announcement of the momentous fact of a 
future life: we long for a miracle to confirm 
our weak faith, and silence forever the doubts 
which torment us.” 

“And what would a miracle avail us at such 
times of darkness and strong temptation ?” 
said the Elder. “Have we not been told that 


to convince, would not believe, although one rose 
from the dead! That God has revealed no 
more to us, is to'my mind evidence that he has 
revealed enough.” 

“May it not be,” queried the Doctor, “that 
Infinite Wisdom sees that a clearer and fuller 
revelation of the Future Life would render us 
less willing or able to perform our appropriate 
duties in the present condition? Enchanted by 
a clear view of the Heavenly Hills, and of our 
loved ones beckoning us from the pearl gates 
of the City of God, could we patiently work 
out our life-task here, or make the necessary 
exertions to provide for the wants of these 
bodies, whose encumbrance alone can prevent 
us from rising to a higher place of existence?” 
“T reckon,” said the Skipper, who had been 
an attentive, although at times evidently a puz- 
zled listener, “that it would be with us pretty 
much as it was with a crew of French sailors 
that I once shipped at the Isle of France, for the 
port of Marseilles. I never had better hands 
until we hove in sight of their native country, 
which they hadn’t seen for years. Tho first 
look of the land set ’em all crazy ; they danced, 
laughed, shouted, put on their best clothes, and 
I had to get new hands to help me bring the 
vessel to her moorings.” 

“Your story is quite to the point, Skipper!” 
said the Doctor. “If things had been ordered 
differently, we should all, I fear, be disposed to 
quit work and fall into tantrums like your 
French sailors, and so fail of bringing the world 
fairly into port.” 

“ God’s ways aro best,” said the Elder; and 
I don’t see as we can do better than to submit 
with reverence to the very small part of them 
which he has made known to us, and to trust 
him like loving and dutifal children for the 
rest.” . 





A physician, passing by a grave-stone maker’ ; 
shop, called out, “Good morning, neighbors 
hard at work, I see. You finish your grave- 
stones as far as ‘in memory of, and then wait, 
[ go ncn see who wants a monument next. 

«Why,‘yes,” replied the old joker, “ unless 
somebody is ‘sick, and you are doctoring ’em, 
then I keep right on.” 
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t= No receipts are sent from this office. 
As our terms are strictly cash in advance, the re- 
ceipt of the paper will be a sufficient acknowl- 
edgment that the money has been received. 

(=> Wanrep—An efficient and responsible 
agent, to canvass the city of New York for 
subscribers to this paper. 

(=> In making up clubs for the National 
Era, it is not required that subscribers shall 
all be at the same post office. 

{>> Persons sending us clubs can always 
make additions to the same at the regular club 
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(G> We have some very excellent poetry 
and prose, waiting for insertion. Our contribu- 
tors must bear with us. We shall do all we 
can for them, and, in so doing, increase the 
value of the paper. But, were we to undertake 
to publish at once all we -have on file, fit for 
- publication, it would occupy two or three pa- 
pers, to the utter exclusion of anything else. 





{>> “Please signify to me, through the Era, 
or otherwise, whether ‘Grace Greenwood’ is a 
real or assumed name. 

“ A CoRRESPONDENT.” 


An assumed name. The real name, Saran 
Jane Crarks, is as well and favorably known 
as the assumed name. 


{tS A CorresrponpeNntT wishes to know 
where he may procure publications on the 
Scriptural view respecting slavery? At New 
York. Address William Harned, 48 Beekman 
street. He has on hand, we believe, all the 
standard anti-slavery publications. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE SIXTH VOLUME OF THE 
NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


The eel ae is an Anti-Slavery, Lite- 
rary, and Political newspaper, published week- 
ly, at Washington, DX ce by G. Bailey. Its 
character may be learned by the following 
statement of principles. 

We believe— _ 

In the unity and common origin of the hu- 
man race : s 

In the doctrine that God made of one blood 
all the nations of men, to dwell upon all the 
face of the earth: 

In the golden rule—“ Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you: ” 

In the Higher Law—“It is better to obey 
God than man :” : 

In Liberty, as the fundamental condition of 
Human Progress and Perfection: 

In Law, as the Defence, not Destroyer, of 
Liberty : 

In Order, as the result of Liberty established 
and protected, not subverted, by Law: 

In the American Union, not as an end, but 
as a means—a means to the establishment of 
Liberty and Justice, worthy of support only so 
Jong as it shall answer these great ends. 

“We hold these Truths to be Self-Evident— 

“That all men are created equal: 

“That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights : 

“That among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness : 

“That to secure these rights Governments 
are established among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed : 

“That whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
. stitute a new Government, laying its founda- 

tion on such principles and organizing its pow- 
ers in such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

We hold these Truths to be applicable at all 
times, to all men, of whatever clime or complex- 
ion, and are therefore the uncompromising foe 
of all forms of Slavery, personal, political, 
spiritual, whether at home or abroad; and the 
advocate of all laws and usages having a ten- 
dency to equalize the conditions of all men, to 
secure to all equal opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, acquisition- of property, and 
pursuit of happiness. 

These are the Principles that have controlled 
and will continue to control us in conducting 
the National Era, which is responsible for no 
Party, as no Party is responsible for it, owing 
allegiance alone to God and Humanity. 

The Literary Department of the Era speaks 
for itself. To the curps of contributors who 
have heretofore enriched it, we shall add from 
time to time as our means shall warrant. 

Much attention will be devoted, during the 
ensuing Congress, to the preparation of con- 
cise, clear, and accurate reports of its proceed- 
ings and debates, with such explanations and 


comments as mer be deemed necessary. 

The terms of the paper are as follows : 
Single copy, one year - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - § 
Five copies, one year - ea 
Temcopies,one year - - - 15 
Single copy,six months- % - 1 


Ten copies, six months - 
Voluntary agents are entitled to retain 50 
cents commission on each new yearly, and 25 
cents on each new sambvaach , Subscriber, 
except in the case of clubs. Twenty-five cents is 
the commission on the renewal of an old sub- 
scriber. 

A club of three subscribers (one of whom 
may be an old one) at $5, will entitle the per- 
son making it up to a copy of the Era three 
months ; a club of five (two of whom may be 
old ones) at $8, to a copy for siz months ; a club 
of ten (five of whom may be old ones) at $15, 
to a copy for one year. 

Money to be forwarded by mail, at our risk. 
Large amounts may be remitted in drafts or 
eertificates of deposite. 

_ It will be seen that the price of the paper, 
single copy, is still $2 a year. Agents some- 
times allow a subscriber whom they obtain or 
renew, the benefit of their commission, so that 
the subscriber by their kinkness gets his paper 
for $1.50 or $1.75, as the case may be. 

All communications, whether on business or 
for publication. should be addressed to 

G. Battey, Washington, D. C. 


CLOVER NOOK: BY ALICE CAREY. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Readers of the National Era, who have been de- 
lighted with the contributions of “Parry Ler,” will 
not fail to buy her charming volume of “ Clover 
Nook, or Recollections of our Home in the West,” in 


which she has painted American country life with a 

freshness of genius and a felicity of style hitherto un- 

exampled in our literature. It is a work for our freo 

agricultural States, not less attractive and character- 
_ istic than Miss Mitford’s Village Stories for England, 
" or Washington Irving’s Sketch Book for the old Dutch 

society of New Amsterdam and the borders of the 

Hudson. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PREss. 

“We do not hesitate to predict for these sketches a 
wide popularity. They bear the true stamp of ge- 
nius—simple, natural, truthful—and evince a keen 
sense of the humor and pathos, of the comedy and 
tragedy, of life in the country. No one who has ever 
read it can forget the sad and beautiful story of Mary 
Wildermings—its weird fancy, tenderness and beauty ; 
its touching description of the emotions of a sick and 
suffering human spirit, and its exquisite rural pic- 
tures. The moral tone of Alice Carey’s writings is 
unobjectionable always.” —J. G.. Whittier. 

“ Miss Carey's experience has been in the midst of 
rural oceupations, in the interior of Ohio. Every word 
here reflects this experience, in the rarest shapes’and 
most exquisite hues. The opinion now appears to be 
commonly entertained, that Miss Carcy is decided] 
the first of our female authors—an opinion which 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, John @. Whittier, Dr. Griswold, 
William D. Gallagher, Bayard Taylor, with many 
others, have on various occasions endorsed.” — Iilus- 
trated News. 

“Tf we look at the entire catalogue of female wri- 
ters of prose fiction in this country, we shall find no 
one who approaches Alice Carey in the best charac- 

teristics of genius. Like all genuine authors, she has 
uliarities; her hand is detected as ly as 

‘that of Poe or Hawthorne; as much as they she is 

part from others and above others; and her sketches 
country life must, we think, be admitted to be su- 





nius. Her country stories. are almost unequal- 
ed.” —Knickerbocker Magazine. 
‘Miss Carey’s sketches are remarkably fresh, and | 
exquisite in® delicacy, humor, and pathos. She is 
booked for immortalit, aaa Journal. ae . 
9 Times speaks of Alice Carey as standing at | 
the Se of the female living writers of America. We 
go even farther in our favorable judgment, and ex- 
ress the opinion that among those living or dead, she 
as had no equal in this country ; and we know of few 
in the annals of English literature who have exhibit- 
ed superior gifts of real poetic geuius.”— The Portland 
(Me.) Eclectic. 
Published and for sale by, J. S. REDFIELD, 
Jan. 1—4t Clinton Hall, New York. 





THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT—THE PRESS— 
HISTORICAL FACTS. 
The interests and policy of Slavery cannot 
complain of not being well represented and 
protected in this Capital of the Model Repub- 
lic of Christendom. 
We have, first, the President and his Cabi- 
net, who bestow appointments and patronage, 
with a constant reference to the demands of 
Slavery, and dare not, with one or two excep- 
tion, even obey the law regulating the dispo- 
sition of their advertisements, lest it should of- 
fend the South. 
Next we have the Press, and the same side, 
with a single exception—the National Era. 
There are five daily papers now printed 
here—Intelligeneer, Union, Republic, Southern 
Press, and American Telegraph. 
The Intelligencer abhors all agitation, espe- 
cially that calculated to create a public senti- 
ment adverse to Slavery. 
The Unjon goes so far as to require the 
Government to make war to resist the abolition 
of Slavery in Cuba, should the Government of 
Spain attempt that measure. 
The Southern Press, as is well known, is 
the special organ of the Slaveholding Ex- 
tremists. 
The Republic has long since forgotten that 
there is such a place as the North, and is most 
assiduous in its devotions to the Slave Power. 
Its obsequiousness to Slaveholders is in fact a 
little overdone, which is nothing remarkable 
for a Northern Man with Southern Principles. 
The American Telegraph, commenced a few 
months since by Mr. Connolly, as an independ- 
ent paper, ran well for a season. It was gen- 
erally healthful in its tone, liberal, without any 
kind of relation to the Slavery Question. It 
seemed to think it possible to “get along” 
without offering a sacrifice to Slavery. In fact, 
it was neutral, as to the “ vexed question ” of 
the day. But, it has bedome like the rest, 
and now lives, moves, breathes, and has its 
being, in Slavery. General Duff Green, we 
learn, occupies the editorial chair, and his great 
eflort seems to be to unite Slaveholders, State 
Rights, and Compromise men, so that their 
unity may secure them the ascendency in the 
next Presidential canvass. 
Is it at all likely that the Slave Power, en- 
trenched as it is in this citadel, bulwarked by 
the Government and the Press, should ever 
dream of a dissolution of the Union@s neces- 
sary to its safety ? 
One aspect of this matter suggests painful 
reflection. 
A member from the North or West, pledged 
to a free constituency, comes to Washington, 
fully resolved to maintain his independence. 
He finds himself at once confronted with hos- 
tile influences, of whose power he had before 
no conception. He is alone among unsympa- 
thizing strangers. He is bewildered with tac- 
tics of which he knows nothing. He finds the 
organization of Congress settled, by powers un- 
seen—its committees arranged, so as to place 
the whole course of business under the control 
of Southern politicians. He is embarrassed by 
a complex code of rules, which seem designed 
to fetter, not facilitate, freedom of action. In- 
dependence of position closes up at once the 
avenues of Executive favor, and if he is bold 
enough to be true to his constituents, he must 
encounter the icy contempt, or sneering carica- 
ture, or virulent denunciation of the entire 
Daily Press. The very atmosphere weighs 
upon his manhood like lead, and before he is 
aware, he finds himself sorely tempted to forget 
his constituents and his pledges. 

In selecting the seat of the Federal Govern- 

ment, Southern politicians manifested their 
characteristic insight into human nature. They 
‘knew the strength of local institutions and so- 
cial influences. Identified with a peculiar sys- 
tem, exceptional to the general Theory of our 
Institutions, they felt the vast importance of 
having the Government domiciled in a spot 
where this exceptional system, was the Law 
and they were willing to make almost any 
sacrifice to attain their object. For the facts 
we are about to state on this subject, We are 
indebted to the second series of Hildreth’s His- 
tory of the United States. 
The question in regard to a permanent seat 
of Government was first raised in consequence 
of the mutiny that drove the Continental Con- 
gress from Philadelphia to New York. Subse- 
quently, it was agitated repeatedly, but so del- 
icate were the interests involved in it, that the 
Convention that framed the Federal Constitu- 
tion did not venture to settle it. In fact, it 
was a question of power, between the South 
and the North. It came up during the first 
Congress under the Constitution. The Eastern 
States were in favor of New York; Pennsyl- 
vania set up claims for Philadelphia; the 
South decided on the Potomac. The New 
England members, doubtful of the result, de- 
sired postponement; Pennsylvania and the 
South, apprehending that the continuance of 
the Government at New York might strengthen 
its claim, opposed delay. The question being 
up, the Northern members came to an under- 
standing with the Pennsylvanians, by which it 
was agreed that the seat of Government 
should be fixed at some place on the Susque- 
hanna, continuing at New York meanwhile 
till the necessary buildings could be erected. 
The remark of Mr. Madison, that, had this 
day’s proceedings been foreseen, Virginia would 
never have ratified the Constitution, shows how 
much the South took this result to heart—how 
vital to its interests it was, that the Govern- 
ment should be seated within its territory. A 
bill in accordance with the understanding men- 
tioned, passed the House, but was returned 
from the Senate, with an amendment, still 
more distasteful to Slaveholders, substituting 
for the site on the Potomac, a district of ten 
miles adjoining Philadelphia and including 
Germantown. The House agreed to the amend- 
ment, providing that the laws of Pennsylvania 
should continue in force in said district, till 
otherwise ordered by Congress. This made it 
necessary for the bill to go back to the Senate, 
where, owing, it is supposed, to the increasing 
dissatisfaction of the Southern members, it was 
postponed till the next session. 

At the next Congress the question again 
came up. By a combination between Pennsyl- 
vania and the South, a resolution passed the 
House for holding the pext Congress at Phila- 
delphia. If the Southern politicians could suc- 
ceed in effecting even this change, it would 
pave the way for carrying out their ultimate 
design. .The Senate rejected the resolution. 
Another question of great importance was agi- 
tating Congress—the proposition to assume the 
debts of the States. Massachusetts, and the New 
England States generally, and New York, were 
Southern States generally, were as strenuous 
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icy ; Virginia, and the} 
against it. As in a similar cise of conflict in 


sylvania stepped forward to propose @ compro- 


mise. Robert Morris, a strong advocate for 
assumption, thought that the South, might fur- 
nish just enough votes to carry the assumption 
bill, if the North would furnish, in exchange, 
enough to carry a bill fixing the permanent 
Seat of Government on the Potomac. The old 
game over again—power bartered for money— 
the South being willing to pay for power, and 
the North to sacrifice power for pay! Hamil- 
ton entered into the arrangement heart and 
soul. Jefferson complained that he was made 
a tool in the bargaining, Hamilton begging his 
co-operation in settling a question which 
threatened the existence of the Union. Ham- 
ilton dined with Jefferson—White and Lee, of 
Virginia, were present. It was agreed that 
the Seat of Government should be fixed on the 
Potomac, Hamilton and Morris undertaking to 
bring over Northern votes enough to secure the 
passage of a bill for that purpose, and White 
and Lee; opponents of assumption, agreed there- 
upon to vote for the assumption bill. A bill 
was at once introduced in the Senate, fixing the 
Seat of Government at Philadelphia the next 
ten years, and after that permanently on the 
Potomac. It was passed, sent to the House, 
met by violent opposition—the secret of the 
.bargain having been communicated to only 
the necessary number of Northern men—and 
after the yeas and nays had been called thir- 
teen times, it was carried by a majority of two 
votes. Provision was then made for assuming 
the State debts. The necessary amendment 
was carried in the Senate to the Funding Bill 
by a majority of two, and in the House, after a 
hard struggle, by a majority of six. 

Thus was the bargain consummated, by 
which the South obtained a permanent power 
and advantage in our Federal Government of 
incalculable importance, and the North petty 
temporary pecuniary relief. 

One illustration of what has been lost by 
one and gained by the other is the fact, that 
though the free States number twice as many 
whites as the Slave States, and slaveholders 
constitute perhaps not more than one-twentieth 
of the voting population of the country, at the 
seat of their Common Government the one- 
twentieth is represented by five daily presses, 
while the nineteen-twentieths are not repre- 
sented by a single daily. Can there be more 
striking evidence of the ascendency of the 
Slave Power over the Public Opinion and Pub- 
lic Councils of the country ? 





THE USURPATION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


The usurpation of Louis Napoleon continues 
to be the subject of comment and speculation. 
The London papers indignantly denounce it. 
The Absolutist journals of Europe are pleased 
with it. The skill, decision, and audacity of 
the movement were doubtless the result of pre- 
concerted arrangement with the courts of Aus- 
tria and Russia. The Presidential election in 
France in the spring, was looked forward to 
by the masses in Europe, as a crisis involving 
the revolutionary cause generally, and it 
seemed to be generally understood that it was 
to constitute the signal of a combined move- 
ment on the part of the revolutionists. It be- 
came important to forestall this event, by a 
coup d'etat, which should prostrate the Re- 
publicans, and secure immediate ascendency 
to the despotic principle. A more convenient 
tool than Napoleon could not be found. Am- 
bitious, selfish, tyrannical, disloyal, and in im- 
minent danger of impeachment and arrest, he 
was prepared to enter into any arrangements 
with the Absolute Powers of Europe which 
would make him master of the French People. 
Never would he have ventured upon the peril- 
ous example of his uncle, but for encourage- 
ment from those Powers. 

This explains why the Governmental papers 
at Vienna and Berlin are gratified at his move- 
ments, and also the statements made in the 
newspapers, that Prince Schwartzenberg, in 
answer to an appeal made by Compte de Cham- 
bord, Henri V, assured him that Louis Napole- 
on would receive the countenance of all mo- 
narchical cabinets. There can be no doubt of 
this; for, no matter what importance they may 
attach to Legitimacy, an illegitimate Despotism 
is with them infinitely preferable to Republi- 
canism, which they will never recognise as le- 
gitimate. 

Of course the Usurper affects profound re- 
gard for the People, and pretends to refer to 
them the whole question of his continuance in 
power. He orders an immediate election, by 
the Soldiery and the People, in which they are 
to pronounce judgment upon his acts; but 
this is miserable mockery. They are to vote 
under a drawn sword. The reign of terror is 
already established, and then they are appealed 
to, as if they really had any freedom of choice. 

Reports continually reach us, that the usur- 
pation is completely successful, that the sub- 
mission is universal, that the country is tran- 
quil. We do not believe a word of it. All the 
channels of communication, it must be recol- 
lected, are in the possession of the Usurper. 
Such information is sent abroad as will sub- 
serve his purposes. But, notwithstanding this 
surveillance, we catch glimpses at the true 
state of things. The People are stunned, not 
subjected. The blow fell unexpectedly, and no 
preparations existed for an organized resistance. 
While the Republicans, and Monarchists, and 
Socialists, were quarrelling among themselves, 
the man who had the control of the army fell 
upon them, shot some, imprisoned others, and 
scattered the rest to the four winds of heaven. 
But the severity of his measures now shows that 
his success is incomplete and temporary. For 
example—seventy-three newspapers have been 
put down. Orders are issued to shoot all per- 
sons resisting the Uusurper’s authority. Four 
Departments are declared in a state of siege— 
that is, they are placed under the law of the 
bayonet. The Republican leaders are every- 
where proscribed, and are either concealing 
themselves, or flying from the country. Every- 
where, the signs of disaffection are gathering. It 
is impossible it should be otherwise, The French 
People will soon recover from the effects of the 
shock, and woe, then, to the Usurper. Let re- 
action again once begin, and his fall will be as 
sudden as his rise ; and his fall will be the signal 
of a rising of the Republican masses, which, 
we hope in God may overwhelm and destroy 
every dignitary in Europe, root and branch. 

The following is the latest despatch from 
France, brought by the steamer Canada, 
which arrived at Halifax on the 26th: 

France.—The Paris correspondent of The 

Globe states that four more Depart- 
ments have been declared in a state of siege, 
and that the Minister of War has sent a cir- 
cular to the Generals throughout France to 
cause the immediate execution of all persons 
taken for the commission of acts of murder and 
pillage. 

The Paris Constitutionnel states from an offi- 
cial source that the whole of the Department 
of the Basses Alps is in the hands of the Social- 
ists. This, however, is generally believed to be 
en exaggeration on the part of the Government, 
for the purpose of concentrating the efforts of 
the friends of order on behalf of the President. 


The same e mdent. also states that 
‘many of the Communes in the Basses Alps are 


already free from the presen oe of. themonymite: 
Several distinguis mbers of the Legiti- 

mist and Orl spay have recently sent in 

their to the Government. 

~ Ibis stated, on the authority of a London 


oanm, in reference to the report that the 
nce de Joinville and the Duc d’Aurnale in- 


a recent meeting of some of the chiefs of the 
Orleanist party, it was unanimously resolved 
to write to the Prince, and declare their firm 
resolution not to sup any attempt, on his 
part, to keep up a civil war. ; 

The correspondent of The London Times, 
writing from Paris, under date of December 
11, says, a decree, issued to-day, places the De- 
partment of the Gers de Var and the Lot et 
Garonne in a state of siege. 

The Moniteur announces the loss of the 
army, in the late eventa, of 1 officer and 24 
privates killed, and 17 officers and 167 privates 
wounded. 

The Patrie contradicts the report, circulated 
at the Bourse, relative to the modification in 
the system of taxation. “ 

The Inspector of the Bar writes from Toulon, 
under date of December 9, that the mail from 
Dragradiew brought news that 2,000 insur- 
gents, who were marching on that town, had 


Bayols, making some hundred public functiona- 
ries march at their head, with strong chains 
round their necks, The director of the post 
office at Luck was among the prisoners. 

The Minister of War. has addressed a dis- 
patch to the General of Corps, in which he 
orders that all ns resisting the established 
authorities shall be immediately shot. 

The Minister-of the Interior, in a report to 
the President, states that the insurgents have 
attacked the public forces at different points, 
and have engaged in sanguinary collisions. , 
They have attacked and taken towns and 
communes, which, thanks to the energy of the 
authorities and to the troops, have been taken 
from them. 

It is stated that several of the troops of two 
or three legions of the National Guard have 
tendered their resignation. 

At Sisteron, 2,000 insurgents succeeded in 
taking possession of the citadel, which was de- 
fended by only 80 men. The municipal au- 
thorities were compelled to resign, and a So- 
cialist Committee,At the latest dates, was sitting 
in the Hotel de Ville. The town has the ap- 
pearance of a place taken by assault. The 
Government ay taking the most decisive 
measures to repress the insurrection. 





(> A paragraph in the True Democrat of 
Cleveland suggests the idea that we were not 
quite explicit enough respecting a meeting 
lately held in this city for consultation on the 
subject of a National Convention. The occa- 
sion of the meeting was a letter from Mr. 
Lewis, Chairmain of the Committee appointed 
at Cleveland, to Judge Allen, and two other 
members of the Committee, in Washington. 
They, with Mr. Giddings and other Anti-Sla- 
very members of Congress, and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who happened to be in the city, 
held a consultation, and the conclusions ar- 
rived at we were requested to state in the 
Era. 


ANOTHER REVELATION. 


When it became necessary to appoint a Chief 
Justice for New Mexico, there were several can- 
didates for the ¢ffice—among them an intelli- 
gent gentleman, a native of South Carolina, 
one who had formerly held a judicial station 
there. He wag a man of integrity, excellent 
habits, large information, and familiar with the 
institutions and usages of New Mexico. He 
was not a slaveholder, pro-slavery man, or 
Abolitionist; he was a man of sober judgment 
and liberal yiews. We doubt whether one 
better qualified for the office of Chief Justice 
in the new Territory could have been found. 

The President inquired carefully into his 
opinions concerning the Fugitive Law and Com- 
promise, and also the Law of Peonage ; and 
learned that, though he had not concurred in 
the expediency of the former measures, he still 
believed in their constitutionality. As to the 
Law of Peonage, he had translated a Spanish 
work on the subject, and his view was, that it 
was incompatible with the Constitution of the 
United States. Up to that time his prospects 
were favorable; but now his fate was sealed. 
No further encouragement was given to his 
application. 

The other prominent candidate was a gen- 
tleman from Mississippi—a slaveholder, with 
habits utterly disqualifying him for any judicial 
station—not to be compared, as respects judg- 
ment and information, with the South Caro- 
linian. This man received the appointment at 
the hands of Mr. Fillmore, and, as might have 
been expected, his habits interfered with the 
discharge of his official duties. He has re- 
turned from the Territory; some say for the 
purpose of defending himself against a memo- 
rial from citizens of New Mexico; some, for 
the purpose of obtaining an increase of salary. 
We presume he intends to carry back some of 
his slaves with him. Under whose dictation he 
was appointed, was revealed by Mr. Foote in 
his late speech on the Compromise resolution. 
Here is the statement : 


“But the gentleman [Mr. Rhett] says, in 
effect, ‘I don’t say that the Wilmot Proviso is 
in the Territory of New Mexico. I know the 
contrary of that. Indeed, there is no part of 
either enactment that I can object to particu- 
larly ; but we have, unfortunately, a President 
of Northern birth, and he may, and has already, 
as I learn, appointed gentlemen to exercise ju- 
dicial power in these Territories who are un- 
soyind on the subject of slavery.’ Sir, I am not 
the special defender of the President of the 
United States on this point; but I do not be- 
lieve that there is a man in this body who 
would suppose it possible that the present Chief 
Magistrate would pay the least regard to the 
question of slavery when providing judicial 
officers for the Territories; and I assert that 
the statement is undeniably calumnious. 

“Mr. Rhett. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi charge me with making such a state- 


ment ? 

“The President. Order ! 

“Mr. Foote. Sir, in regard to the Chief 
Justice of New Mexico, (a distinguished public 
man of my own State, who was appointed 
Chief Justice of New Mexico by the President, 
under the recommendation of almost our whole 
Legislature,) I will say, that whoever shall daré, 
after I have made this explanation, to assert 
that this gentleman ever expressed the opinion 
that the Wilmot Proviso is constitutional, and 
shall suggest further that he was appointed by 
the Executiee with the knowledge of his enter- 
taining this opinion, and because he did thus 
entertain it, is-a vile calumniator, and I shall 
denounce him as such wherever I may hear his 
name mentioned.” 

The inference from the foregoing statements, 
including our own, is irresistible. The Presi- 
dent appointed the present incumbent as Chief 
Justice of New Mexico, because he was a slave- 
holder ; because he was hostile to the Wilmot 
Proviso; and because he was insisted upon by 
the Mississippi Legislature. How much the 
President, and how much the Secretary of State 
had to do with this, we know not. We all 
know, however, that, about the time of the ap- 
pointment, the project of a great Union Party 
was in the minds of certain politicians, who 
saw in its organization the only hope of their 
reaching the highest station. This project was 
understood to be favored by Mr. Fillmore and 
Mr. Webster, who found elements in the pres- 
ent crisis far transcending ordinary party in- 
terests. Mr. Foote appeared to sympathize 
with them, and the efforts of himself and other 
Compromise Democrats of the South have been 
to organize in that section a great Union Party, 
on the platform of the Compromise. The ap- 
pointment of the nominee of the Mississippi 
Legislature for the Chief Judgeship in New 
Mexico was intended, we presume, to favor this 
Union Party, as was the appointment of the 
notorious J arkey to the Consulship at 
Havana. 1 gp aa it ‘other. motive could have 
induced the President to venture upon &ppoint- 
ments so utterly repugnant to sound - 
ciples? 

Were we a slaveholder, bent on the policy 





retreated in the direction of the Brigriolles and | . 


Presidential office of a Northern man, ready to 
acknowledge his gbligations to the Slave Power. 
There is not one of all the Northern Democratic 
candidates now for the Presidency who would 
not go to greater lengths in behalf of slavery, 
than any one of the Southern candidates. Had 
we a hundred votes, and were we compelled to 
choose between a Southern slaveholder and & 
Northern slave, we would give them all to the 
former. 





MR. WEIGHTMAN AND NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. Smith, former delegate from New Mexico, 
was rejected by the Senate as nominee for the 
Secretaryship of the Territory, because he bad 
once written an address to the people there, 
advising them to exclude Slavery on economi- 
cal grounds. He was a Kentuckian, the son of 
a slaveholder, and not an Abolitionist. But he 
had offended against the majesty of Slavery— 
and that was a deadly sin. 

His’ successor, R. H. WricuTman, has taken 
warning and bends the knee in time to the 
ruling Power. In a letter from him, dated 
December 21st, 1851, to Mr. Foote, and read a 
few days ago in the Senate, he undertakes to 
vouch for the utter indifference of the New 
Mexicans on the question of Slavery. He says 
they cannot. be persuaded to take sides, and 
that all the arts of designing people to excite 
them against Slavery have failed. 

“To show,” he says, “the freedom from ex- 
citement of the people on the question, I refer 
you to the fact that in the State Constitution of 
New Mexico, of last year, though slavery was 
prohibited, the undersigned, though falsely de- 
nounced in the only newspaper in New Mexico 
as a slavery propagandist, was elected to the 
Senate by an overwhelming vote—and this, 
too, despite the general knowledge among the 
members of the Legislature that he was in favor 
of so arranging the slavery clause as to effect 
our admission into the Union, and without re- 
gard to any other circumstance whatsoever.” 

He says that when the question shall come 
up, “ we will treat it simply as a matter of pol- 
icy by which to facilitate our admission into the 
Union. Once admitted, we can do as we choose. 
We desire the friendship of all—entangling al- 
liances with none.” 

He is exceedingly anxious to impress upon 
the Slaveholders, that the people of New Mexi- 
co have not the slightest objection, in principle, 
or on the ground of a moral sentiment, to Slave- 
ry—that could it live there, it would encounter 
no hostile feeling. In a word he sees nothing 
at all objectionable in a system which brutali- 
zes the colored man, and degrades the poor 
white man. 

“If there are any persons in the United 
States who desire to colonize slaves in our Ter- 
ritory, I apprehend there would be no objection 
on the part of the people of New Mexico, let 
the decision of the courts be what it may. 
Perhaps the attempt would be beneficial; it 
would at all events settle the question, and ef- 
fectually thwart any further attempt to make 
New Mexico the scape-goat to bear the burden 
of a question which concerns her not. We ob- 
ject to being made the scape-goat, and would 
prefer not being made use of even as an illus- 
tration. 

“Should the courts in New Mexico decide 
that slaves may legally be held, then I am sure 
that no popular excitement would follow; and 
I am equally sure that those who embark in 
the colonizing experiment will speedily send or 
sell their slaves out of the Territory. Slave la- 
bor will not pay in New Mexico, and in that is 
comprised the whole question.” 

What can be expected of a Territory, the 
first act of whose first delegate, is one of abject 
submission to the Slave Power ? 

We trust Mr. Weightman may live long 
enough to learn that Servility to a Sectional In- 
terest “does not pay.” 


THE FIRE AT THE CAPITOL. 


In another column the reader will find the 
particulars of the late fire at the Capitol, by 
which a large portion of the Library was de- 
stroyed. The cause of the disaster, which at 
first appeared inexplicable, is at last pretty 
well ascertained. The architect, who has ex- 
amined the building, reports: 


“On examining the holes in the brick wall, 
which have been exposed by the removal of 
the burnt timbers, [ found an opening of about 
two inches by the thickness of a brick, into one 
of the flues, near where the fire was discovered. 
The chimneys from the lower rooms were then 
examined, and it was found that the flue from 
the room of the Committee of the Senate on 
Indian Affairs had been recently burnt out. 
A chimney-sweep was sent up this flue, and 
found the opening into the Library alluded to. 
His voice was heard at the aperture in the 
chimney, and he brought down with him a 

rtion of the burnt timber that bad protruded 
into the flue. s : 

“ Large wood fires are made in the committee 
rooms very early every morning, and the rooms 
shut up until they are occupied by the com- 
mittees. This chimney must have taken fire 
while the room was thus closed, and burnt out 
without being observed, as might easily be the 
case with any of the chimneys in the building. 

“ After a careful examination of the subject, 
I am of opinion that the fate of the Library 
depended on this chimney. If it had taken 
fire years ago, tho result would have been the 
same. ‘The timbers were too far above the 
fire-place to be set on tire in any other way 
than by the burning of the chimney, and such 
an event could not have occurred at any time 
without communicating fire to the Library. 

“ The aleoves of the Library were formed of 
timbers filled in with ‘brick-nogging.”’ The 
horizontal pieces were let into the walls for the 
purpose of strengthening the structure, thus 
affording the means of communicating the fire 
to the vertical scantling, one of which was 
placed against the wall in each partition. 

“The evidences of the fire having occurred 
in this way are too conclusive to admit of a 
doubt. and are sufficient to*remove all censure 
from those who have charge of the building ; 
no human forethought or vigilance could, under 
the circumstances, have prevented the catas- 
trophe.” 

We trust that this calamity, the consequences 
of which are irreparable, may turn the atten- 
tion of Congress to the necessity of better pro- 
vision against fire in our public buildings. Who 
can doubt that they should be made fire proof 
throughout? Especially, should combustibles 
be excluded from rooms in which valuable 
books, documents, and charts, are deposited. 

Is it certain that the watch kept in our pub- 
lic buildings is sufficient ? It would seem that 
a chimney was on fire, ind burnt out, that 
the fire had been communicated to the Library 
and had made considerable ravage, before it 
was discovered, and that the discovery did not 
take place till eight o’clock in the morning! 
This is a matter that ought to be looked into. 
How many watchmen were on duty? Where 
were they? In such a place as the Library, 
ought there not to have been at least a couple of 
watchmen, keeping alternate watches ? 

Mr. Jones, one of the guards, says that when 
he broke open the door, half a dozen buckets 
of water would have sufficed to extinguish 
the fire. He means, that comparatively a 
small quantity would have been enough. But, 
the water was not there—nor were there any 
appliances for bringing it speedily. They had 
to go some distance for the water, and then 
bring it in buckets! And this in a building 
worth, with its contents, millions of dollars— 
this in a building containing books, papers, 
documents, charts, journals of both . Houses, 
which, if destroyed, could never be replaced ! 
Is it not shameful, when the timely appropria- 
tiomof a few hundred thousand dollars would 
bring the. waters of the Potomac to our city in 
such abundance, as to render any considerable 
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tend to place themselves at the head of a move- | 
ment in opposition to Louis Napoleon, that at 


of perpetuating and extending slavery, we 
should always labor for the elevation to the 
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damage by fire in our public buildings impos- 
sible. 


site two-thirds. 
members present; were in favor of the resolu- 
might have been supposed that so large a ma- 


jority would take good care to carry it into 
effect. 


them—never sleeping on their posts. Last 


We hope Congress, by its prompt action 
now, will make amends for past delinquency, 
and, so far as human agency can, provide for 
the security of the city and its governmental 
edifices. fe 


Mrs. Stowr’s Story.—This story is to be 
published in a separate form by Jewett & Co., 
of Boston. Orders for it should be sent to them. 
They arestereotyping it, asit appearsin the Era, 
so that it will be issued by them, so soon as 
completed in our paper. Could Mrs. Stowe 
see the hundreds of warm, hearty, compliments 
paid her in our letters, she would be conviriced 
that she is doing a good work. 

We observe that this publication is attract- 
ing attention on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Richard D. Webb, an able correspondent of 
the New York Anti-Slavery Standard, writing 
from Dublin, says : 

“T have lately had an opportunity of seeing 
the National Era,and am greatly struck b 
the ability of a story now publishing in its col- 
umns. I do not know whether you have look- 
ed over it. It is called ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ; 
or Life among the Lowly.’ In point of fact, it 


ves sketches of life among negroes, planters, 
Soakers, in the taverns, in New Orleans, and 
all sorts of places, and these are drawn with 
remarkable vigor and effect. I anticipate great 
popularity for the book when completed.” 





(>> Mr. Wess, the correspondent referred 
to in the foregoing article, seems to think the 
Era rather too American. He says: 


“In the National Era I met with some very 
able editorials, particularly a capital reply to 
Judge Kane’s Exposition ofthe Law of High 
Treason, which I would have been glad to see in 
all the Anti-Slavery papers. The Erais certainly 
American, partaking thoroughly of the general 
sentiment of the country, that you can whip all 
creation. I was amazed to see an article on 
the fourth page, not long since, ‘ written for the 
Era,’ which coolly proposed sending an armed 
force to Japan, and ) American trade 
upon that country, precisely as the English did 
in the infamous China war I think all such 
9 gnoge: equally cruel and unjustifiable. 1 
wish the editor would travel a little; it would 
perhaps shake off some of his national self-con- 
ceit, and convince him that great as is the ex- 
tent and importance of the United States, the 
world is wider, more populous, and contains 
quite as many souls worth saving.” 


The fact that Mr. Webb has become acquaint- 
ed with the Era quite recently, explains his 
misunderstanding of its character. Further 
acquaintance with it will show him that true 
patriotism is not repugnant to philanthropy ; 
that a proper estimate of the resources of 
one’s country, is not national self-conceit, and 
that it is quite possible for an American to do 
justice to his own People, without wronging any 
other. We are not in the habit of catering to 
popular opinion in this country, by winking at 
its vices, or extolling its virtues; or of attempt- 
ing to gratify transatlantic prejudice, by sweep- 
ing denunciations of its institutions and peo- 
ple. American as we are, by birth, in princi- 
ple, in sentiment, in instinct, we are something 
more—we are human, one of the family of 
man, recognising in our heart of hearts, the 
brg@jherhood of the human race—and we 
should deem it no less despicable than crimi- 
nal to do anything to foster national antipa- 
thies, or feed national vanity. As to the arti- 
cle on Japan, to which Mr. Webb, excepts, we 
need hardly say, that no infringement of the 
rights of an independent nation can receive 
our sanction; but if he read the Era long 
enough, he will learn that, out of regard to 
the claims of Free Discussion, we often insert 
communications containing sentiments adverse 
to our own, and that, trusting to the full 
knowledge our readers have of our opinions, 
we do not think it important, in every such 
case, to signify dissent. 

KOSSUTH AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA_ 
TIVES. 


A resolution was introduced one day last 
week in the House of Representatives, propo- 
sing the appointment of a Committee to wait 
upon Kossuth on his arrival, and invite him to 
the floor of the House. As it was not resolu- 
tion day, it became necessary to move @ sus- 
pension of the rules, to bring it before the 
House; and this motion, to succeed, must be 
sustained by two-thirds of the members pres- 
ent. The yeas and nays were called, and it 
appeared that 111 voted for suspension, and 58 
against. A change of two votes from the mi- 
nority to majority, would have made the requi- 
The motion was lost, but the 
vote showed that very nearly two-thirds of the 


tion for the appointment of a Committee. It 


We shall see. 

All of the fifty-eight who voted against the 
suspension of the rules, were slaveholders, ex- 
cept eight, and these generally were what are 
called Hunkers. Good tacticians, all of 


Friday, after enjoying a holyday, the House 
met for the purpose chiefly of making provi- 
sion for another holyday. The fifty-eight were 
of course in their places, and knew what they 
were about. As to the majority of nearly 
two-thirds, we suppose they were yet rumina- 
ting on their Christmas dinners. Somebody in 


offending, long-suffering, much-wronged South, 
against that insolent, overgrown, usurping, 
lawless bully, the North. 

This is a pretty fair paraphrase of the re- 
marks in the Union. 





° 
MOVEMENTS OF KOSSUTH. 


Kossuth was received in Philadelphia with 
demonstrations of regard, scarcely less than 
those that welcomed him in New York. He 
was waited upon by several deputations, par- 
took of a corporation banquet prepared for 
him, made a speech of great power on usurpa- 
tion by Louis Napoleon, and its probable ef. 
fects on the cause of Republicanism, and was 
fally sustained in his views respecting the In- 
tervention policy, by Mr. Dallas, Judge Kane, 
and Dr. Elder. 

He reached Baltimore last Satarday after- 
noon, was met by an immense crowd of citi- 
zens, escorted by a civil and military proces. 
sion to his quarters at the Eutaw House. and 
delivered a speech in the evening at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, to an audience estimated at 
three thousand. 

He was to leave Baltimore for Washington 
by the nine o’clock train on Tuesday morning. 
The Senate has resolved to receive him as it 
received Lafayette. We hope the House will 
make up its mind, as soon as convenient, to 
extend to him proper civility. 


—_-:_—- 


Mr. Cooper’s WILL.—We find in the Coop- 
erstown Freeman’s Journal a copy of the will 
of the late James Fenimore Cooper, which we 
give as a model of brevity and terseness for in- 
struments of that character : 

“ Will—tI, James Fenimore Cooper, declare 
and publish this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. I give and bequeath to my wife, Susan 
Augusta, all my property, now in possession, or 
to which I may have any claim, now or here- 
after, whether real, personal, or mixed, to be 
enjoyed by her, her heirs and assigns, forever. 
I make my said wife the executrix of this my 
will.” Signed, &c., 8th November, 1840, and 
proved of record 26th September, 1851. 

We liked Mr. Cooper as a novelist—we like 
him still better as a husband. 
to woman.—Ed. Era. 


Western Citizen.—We are sorry to see 
that the Western Citizen, published at Chica- 
go, Illinois, by our friend, D. C. Eastman, has 
hard work to maintain itself. It is the only or- 
gan of the Free Soil and Anti-Slavery men in 
Illinois, and should receive a liberal support. 
It has battled manfully in the cause of Free- 
dom ; but the life of its editor has been one of 
hard work and poor pay. We understand 
that the friends of the cause in that State pro- 
pose to raise a fund of $2,000, which, it is be- 
lieved, will relieve the paper from its present 
embarrassments, and place it upon a sure foot- 
ing. We hope the project may succeed. The 
suspension of such a paper as the Citizen 
ought not to be thought of for a moment. In 
view of its embarrassments, we frankly advise 
those of our friends in Illinois who cannot take 
both the Era and the Citizen, to subscribe for 
the latter. And let us say to our voluntary 
agents in Illinois, who are canvassing for the 
Era, whenever they find a person able to sub- 
scribe but for one paper, we hope they will 
urge him to take the Citizen. 


He does justice 





Mapame Biscacctantr at Carvsi’s Sa- 
Loon.—We had the pleasure of attending a 
Concert at Carusi’s last Saturday evening, 
given by Madame Biscaccianti. The weather 
was exceedingly inclement, and there had al- 
ready been one disappointment, owing to the 
severe indisposition of Madame B. But the 
assemblage was brilliant, and, though not so 
large as it would have been under other cir- 
cumstances, it was highly appreciative. 

The performance was admirable. Madame. 
Biscaccianti was still suffering from the effects 
of her illness, but her songs told upon the 
hearts of her hearers. Her manner is woman- 
ly, unaffected, graceful, her voice clear, power- 
ful, of great compass, full of sweet melody 
highly expressive. Since Jenny Lind, have we 
heard no singer that charmed us so much as 
Madame Biscaccianti. 





A New Fueitrive Case.—Mr. Ingersoll, 
United States Commissioner for New Haven, 
Connecticut, lately delivered up three appren- 
tice boys, claimed by Mr. Russell, of New York, 
under the Fugitive Act, as fugitives from service 
and labor. The Commissioner held that the 
Act contemplated white as well as black men, 
apprentices as well as slaves. 





The Albany Atlas, edited by a most estimable 
and liberal-minded Catholic, says : 

“ The only two Catholics in the Senate of the 
United States—Shields of Illinois, and Mal- 
lory of Florida—voted for the resolution to re- 
ceive Kossuth. It is not usual to classify votes 
according to the religion of the Senators ; but 
as much has been said in this relation, it would 
do no harm if a little should be known.” 
Very good ; and they are not the only Cath- 
olics, we know, opposed to the doctrines of Mr. 


Hughes. 


CuarLes Epwarps Lester has started a 
new paper at New York, in favor of the Union, 
the Compromise, Slavery, and Constructive 
Treason. In the first number, fondly hoping, 
we presume, for a verdict of guilty in the case 





the secret, from Illinois, moved that when the 
House adjourn, it adjourn over till Tuesday, 
and thereupon the majority, thinking only, we 
presume of a good long rest, voted aye / 

How the fifty-eight “laughed in their 
sleeve!” “We have laid Kossuth out,” ex- 
claimed one of them. Andin this way. The 
following Monday was resolution day, so that 
the above-mentioned resolve being then in or- 
der, could be passed without a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote to suspend the rules. Adjournment 
over till Tuesday would prevent this, by spong- 
ing out the resolution day, and meantime Kos- 
suth would have arrived! Thus the vigilance 
of fifty-eight men was more than a match 
for the votes of their one hundred and eleven 
opponents. 

This is but one sample of the efficiency of 
slaveholding tactics. 
ALL One-Srpep.—You cannot make a slave- 
holding politician recognise any rights in the 
North. The Washington Union, with its pre- 
tensions as the central organ of the National 
Democracy, always looks through a sectional 
medium. It is always one-sided. For exam- 
ple, in a recent editorial on the position of the 
Democratic party in Congress, it says— 
“ Guided by doctrines which are as ancient as 
the Government, it was not new to them to 
take such part in the recent excitements, as 
would restrain the tendency of over-action, 
whether in guarding the South against unjust 
assault, or in rebuking the spirit at the North + 
a lawless disregard of constitutional compacts.’ 

Look how quietly it takes for granted, that 
the only party to be protected, is the South, 
the only party to be rebuked, the North. The 
North is always aggressive—therefore, the first 
duty of the Democracy is to guard the South. 
In the North there is a lawless spirit of disre- 
gard for all constitutional compacts, and the 
great duty of the Democracy 18, to correct it. 
The slaveholders have done no wrong—they 
are never aggressive, never overbearing, never 
monopolizing—they are always meek, patient, 
forbearing—always loyal to the Constitution 
and Laws—there is no spirit of disunion among 
them—oh, no! Of course the Democracy can 
find nothing in them to rebuke or correct. Its 





sole task is, to cherish and guard the poor, un- 


of the Christiana prisoners, arraigned for Trea- 
son, he thus whetted his appetite for blood: 
“We may as well come to it first as last— 


‘| this nation can have no secure repose or confi- 


dence in the stability of its institutions, until 
the supreme authority of the country proclaims 
all forcible opposition to Federal Law to be Trea- 
son, and the miscreants or madmen who perpe- 
trate it are hanged, shot, or beheaded.” 

Charles Edwards Lester is a famous man, 
and, if he had as much nerve as impudence, 
would make quite a respectable hangman. 


KOSSUTH AND THE ANTI-SLAVERY COMMITTEE. 


New York, December 20, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Commonwealth: 
Perceiving in your paper @ quotation from 
the Courier and Enquirer, respecting the inter- 
view between the delegation of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and Governor 
Kossuth, in which a gross misrepresentation 1s 
made. I write this note that it may be correct- 
ed. The falsehood of Webb’s paper | should 
not have thought it worth while to correct, had 
it stood alone ; but as the statement has been 
copied into your paper, and others also, I trt : 
that those papers which have given curren’, 
to the untruth will correct it. The Letter 
Governor Kossuth was not intended for a PT 
vate letter, but was, on the face of it, a letter 
for the public; and the Committee, from the we 
ginning, determined to publish it with the “4 
dress. Fou see, then, the absurdity of the state 
ment in the Courier and Enquirer, that I“e- 
hibited signs of surprise and vexation when 
M. Kossuth asked me to read the letter to = 
I understood him, at the time, that he 4 
not read my hand-writing, and I neither fel 
nor manifested surprise or vexation. 
As Governor Kossuth had previously dec : 
that he would not be brought into a discuss 
of the merits or demerits of our “domestic «ont 
tutions,” we were obligated not to address ie 
at all on the subject of American slavery, - 
do it in such a manner as propriety en 
We thought a publication of his recor’ - a4 
timents, introduced into an Address from Ls 
tion of the Abolitionists of this country, W * 
do good, now and hereafter, in many on™ 
We intended no secresy or evasion, — 
documents show cay aay gee a 
hing else was | 
= PP cor obedient Lewis ate 
Just as we supposed. We understan os 
well the petty malignity of such an te pa 
New York Courier and Enguarer, toe andl 
thing they may choose to say in disparag? 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

onpoON Poor. For sale bf 

ewes oe, Hi ene Washington, D. C. 
This useful and interesting work has reach- 
ed the eleventh number. Those who wish to 
know how the poor labor and live in large 
cities, Will find matter of deep interest in its 
rages. Much carefully prepared statistical in- 
formation is interspersed with interesting per- 
sonal narratives.of the struggling poor. “aS 
of accurate and reliable information as to the 
needs of these classes is one of the greatest 
obstacles to their efficient relief. Give the 
wealthy classes & clear idea of what is want- 
ed: give them the assurance that their money 
will not be thrown away, and there will be no 
lack of generous supplies. We commend this 
work to the careful perusal of those who have 
formed their notions of the vagrants of Lon- 
don from Dickens’s highly-colored pictures of 

low life in that city. * 
Kyickersocker. December, 1851. For sale by 

William Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

This number closes the thirty-eighth volume. 
It has the usual amount of pleasant reading. 
«The New Spire at Innisfield,” and the “ Ad- 
venture on Coneyn Hard, a Transcrip from 
Ancien Chronicle,” are very good. The last 
named will please the lovers of fun. The Edi- 
tor’s table affords the usual variety. We ob- 
serve that the price of the Knickerbocker 1s 
reduced from five to three dollars—a circum- 
stance which we doubt not will contribute 
greatly to its popularity. The editor announ- 





cos a series of articles from Ik Marvel, the 
author of “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” * 


Brackwoop’s MaGazine. Degember, 1851. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington. 

This number has an attractive table of con- 
tents. The “Sub-marine Telegraph” is a 
capital article upon the achievements of mod- 
ern scionce. “A Legend of Gibraltar,” is a 
highly amusing sketch. “Autumn Politics,” 
“The Master Thief,’ “German Letters from 
Paris,” and the.“ Drama of Henry Taylor,” 
are among the principal articles. * 
Harrer’s New Montruty Macazine. December, 

1851. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, 

Washington. 

This number has a fine variety of contents, 
historical sketches, travels, biographies, tales, 
poetry, editorials, and the fashions. There are 
some fine illustrations of the Boston Tea Party 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. Also, a Sketch of 
the Life of Kossuth, with a portrait. * 
Dan Marsie. By Falconbridge. New York: De- 

witt & Davenport. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- 

sylvania avenue, Washington. 

A biographical sketch of the famous hu- 
morist, containing many diverting reminiscen- 
ees. Itis an amusing volume. 


KossutH AND THE HuNGARIAN War. Philadel- 
phia: H. C. Peck. For sale as above. 

The booksellers understand the market, and 
everybody now desires to know something 
about Hungary. The National Intelligencer 
styles Kossuth “Governor of the Huns and 
descendant of Attila.” This little volume will 
show who the Hungarians are, whence they 
came, what they have done. It is not recorded 
that Kossuth is a descendant of Attila; al- 
though it were far more honorable to have 
him for a progenitor than Cain. There is a 
large family of that pedigree. 


SixTEEN Montrus at THE Gotp Dieaines. By 
Daniel B. Woods. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Woods speaks from experience, having 
been employed for sixteen months in the gold 
mines of California. He presents a vivid pic- 
ture of the life of a miner, certainly not a very 
attractive one-to men of mature age and quiet 
tastes. One motive the author had in writing 
was, to persuade all who are doing well enough 
at home, to stay there. Of course he cannot 
expect his advice to be followed. The more 


hardships and vicissitudes in a miner’s life, 
~ the more it affects the imagination, and arouses 


the daring of the young and adventurous. The 
young man of spirit and energy likes to meas- 
ure his strength against the lion in his way. 

Mr. Woods’: work is a useful and entertain- 
ing one. 


Tue Harpsicuorp: or Universal Collection of Sa- 
ered Music. By Leonard Marshall and Henry N. 
Stone. 

The senior editor informs us that for the last 
ten years he has been engaged in composing 
and arranging music, with a view ultimately 
to bring it before the public. The great body 
of music in this new work is said to be new; 
and it contains, besides, several fine composi-, 
tions, by Dr. William Russel, never before pub- 
lished in this country. We commend it to our 
musical readers. 


Tut Mopet Arcuitect. By Samuel Sloan, Archi- 
tect. Philadelphia: E. 8S. Jones & Co. For sale 
by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

We have received No. V of this very elegant 
work. It has already been noticed in our col- 
umns. It is to be issued in twenty-four num- 
bers, forming two superb quarto volumes, and 
containing complete accounts, both practical 
and general, of everything connected with 
domestic architecture. Its illustrations are 
Dumerous, beautiful, and costly. 

Tur Youne Curistian. By Jacob Abbott. Pub- 
lished by the Harpers, New York. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenne, Washington. 
This is the first volume of a series of three, 

designed for the benefit of young people and 
others, beginning a Christian life. The main 
purpose is to enforce the practice, not discuss 
the theory, of religion. Its style is simple, its 
tone subdued, its illustrations are plain and 
pertinent. The work is illustrated with nu- 
merous beautiful engravings, 


Tur History or tue Restoration or THE Mon- 
ARCHY IN France. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 
Published and for sale as above, 

Lamartine is too much of a poet to bea 
politician, too much of a politician to be a 
poet, too much of a sentimentalist to be a his- 
torian, and too much mixed up with the facts 
of this world, to be a pure sentimentalist. Cir- 
Cumstances placed him at the head of a reyo- 
lution, over which the exaltation of his enthu- 
siasm, or the inspiration of his genius, gave 
him for the moment a beneficent control, but 
he had too little practical wisdom and weight 
to give it a permanent direction. 

This volume, like his other historical efforts, 
abounds so much in painting, sentiment, and 
Seneralizations, that it commands little atten- 
tion as a record of facts. The author’s tastes 
Seem to sympathize with royalty, but his princi- 
Ples are republican. “I ama republican,” he 
Says, “from a knowledge of the things that 
must happen, and from devotion to the great 
work of the age.” 


We have yet received only the first volume 
of this work. 


Ta Nortu Britisn Review. Republished by 


Leonard Seott & Co., New York. For sale by Tay- |: 


lor & Maury, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

The North British Quarterly for November 
Contains several able articles, among them 
three of very general interest-—one on the 


Peace Movement, another on the Principles of | Bestor 


axation, the third on the Re-awakening of 
the Christian Life in Germany. 

We call attention to the advertisement, in 
‘nother place, of the republication of these 





foreign quarterlies, which have been in opera- 
tion in this country for twenty years, and are 
constantly increasing their circulation. The 
reduction of postage removes one obstacle to 
their more general patronage. Blackwood’s 
Magazine now costs, for any distance under 
800 miles, only nine cents a quarter; and a 
quarterly, for the same distance, only four 
cents. No one, desirous of keeping up with 
the literature and politics of the Old World, 
should be without them. 


Tue Ptano Forts. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
For sale by Garret Anderson, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C, 

A complete and thorough instructer in the 
piano forte. It is compiled by Manuel Fer- 
rollosa, principally from the, works of Hunter, 
Burgmuller, Bertini, Beyer, Czeriny, Hers, &c. 
The work is very neatly and handsomely 
printed. 

Tur American Wuie Review. November and 

December, 1851. New York: D. W. Holley. 

The American Whig Review is published 
every month, and, like Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, aims to unite literature and politics. 
It is conducted with ability, and the numbers 
before us give us a favorible idea of its tone, 
though its general political views are not in 
harmony with our creed. 

In the November number there is a very 
liberal article on Hungary and Kossuth, in 
which the various stages of reform in Hun- 
gary, up to the time of the open rupture with 
Austria, are truthfully exhibited, and the in- 
justice and perfidy of the latter fully exposed. 
In the same number is an interesting article 
on Journalism in New York, followed, in the 
December number, by one on Journalism in 
London. 

The price of the Review is five dollars a year, 
in advance. 


AppLeton’s Mecuanics’ MaGawzine. No. 12. 


The publishers of tjs instructive monthly 
are highly encouraged by the patronage they 
have received for it the present year, and an- 
nounce their purpose, on commencing the new 
volume in January, to enlarge it to quarto 
form. In addition to the wood cuts scattered 
through the text, each number will contain a 
large engraving, in the highest style of art, on 
some subject of interest to the subscribers. 

The price is $3 a year, or twenty-five cents 
a number. 


MEMOIRS OF THE War OF INDEPENDENCE IN Hun- 
Gary. By General Klapka. In 2 vols. London: 
Charles Gilpin. 

We are indebted to C. & A. Tabor, of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, for a copy of the Lon- 
don edition of Klapka’s Memoirs. We are not 
aware that any American edition has yet been 
issued ; and this is quite inexplicable, as the 
work is valuable for the important record it 
contains, besides possessing the peculiar inter- 
est belonging to the personal memoirs of a man 
of action, energy, and gallantry. General 
Klapka was one of the best soldiers of Hun- 
gary, and his defence of Komorn is a brilliant 
chapter in history. Had Georgey possessed 
his fidelity and patriotism, Hungary might 
have escaped ruin. 

The Memoirs show that the fall of Hungary 
was attributable more to the ambitions and 
dissensions of a few of the Hungarian chiefs, 
than to the power of its enemies. 


—_——— 


THE TREASON CASES. 


Some of our readers seem in doubt as to the 





disposition of the Christiana Treason cases. 
The Government has been baffled—the prose- 
cution abandoned. After the charge of Judge 
Grier in the case of Hanaway, Mr. Ashmeed, 
United States District Attorney, entered a nolle 
prosequi on all the remaining indictments for 
Treason. 

The doctrine of constructive treason, as we 
hoped, found no favor with the American 
People ; and the Administration, after all the 
premature bluster of its special organ, (the 
Republic,) shrunk at last from the odious re- 
sponsibility of urging the establishment in this 
country of the bloody doctrines of Jeffreys. 


THE ABOLITIONISTS AND KOSSUTH. 


“We think that we can comprehend the 
motive which induces the National Era, and 
other rank Abolition papers, to adopt the cause 
which M. Kossuth advocates They look some- 
what further than to its effect’-on Hungary. 
They want to get this Government to commit 
itself to a principle which can be hereafter ap- 
plied to internal concerns. Their sympathies 
are not for Hungary, but for the colored race 
in the United States ; and we warn the people 
of the South —- uniting in a policy sup- 
ported by the Abolition press, and designed to 
affect the institution of slavery in this country.” 

Baltimore Clipper. 

The Abolitionists are not unanimous in their 
opinions respecting Kossuth. They were all 
disposed to honor him, before his arrival, as an 
illustrious champion of Freedom, but since 
then they have divided. Mr. Garrison, and 
others of his class, denounce him as false and | 
apostate, because he does not openly declare 
himself against Slavery. They even protest 
against his visiting the South, which they hold 
to be accursed by the reign of Oppression. 

Mr. Tappan, and the great majority of Anti- 
Slavery men, sympathise with the rest of their 
countrymen in admiration of the great Hun- 
garian, regarding his past life as furnishing 
abundant evidence of his sincere devotion to 
Freedom, and they do not seek or desire from 
him any declaration of his views which would 
implicate him in the question of Slavery in this 
country, or in any other domestic question. 

If they are more earnest in their regard for 
Kossuth than others, it is not because they ex- 
pect to use him, or derive any particular ad- 
vantage from him, or to make his policy the 
basis of any movement against slavery; but 
because their habitual hatred of oppression, 
their habitual reference to Human Rights in 
all their politics and religion, lead them natu- 
rally to sympathize with and sustain all liberal 
minds, and all champions of Freedom, what- 
ever the field of conflict. 

The Baltimore Clipper cannot appreciate the 
men whom it assumes to criticize. Does it 
really imagine that we advocate Emancipation 
because the slaves have a black skin? We go 
for it because the slaves are men—and we wage 
war against Oppression in Europe, because the 
victims of Oppression there are men. Does the 
Clipper understand that? If it does, then it 
has the key to our admiration of Kossuth, and 
our sympathy with men, of whatever clime, 
who strike for Liberty. 


This.body met at Springfield on the 22d in- 
stant. It was determined.to be inexpedient to 
nominate candidates for State officers, but the 
holding of another on the first Monday in June 
was recommended. The following named gen- 
tlemen were selected as delegates to the Whig 
National Convention : 


Delegates at Large. 

z B. bse of Joe Daviess county. 

njamin 8S. Edwards, of Sangamon county. 

Peter Neff, of Edgar county. i . 

Joseph Gillespie, of Madison county. 

_ _ District Delegates. 

Ist district, F. Wingate; 2d district, C. D. 
Platt; 3d district, T. T. Marshall; 4th district, 
Bene? W. Meeker; 5th distric Lewa.gie 
j district, Nathaniel Belcher ; 7 
ct, William Ine : i 

It was resolved ¢ 
unanimous vote for. 


the dele- 








dent, to be 
guben ta laos. Miageiccity of 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 


Rio ve JANETRO, October 1, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Since my arrival in this country, I have 
heard and read so much that is interesting on 
the subject of Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
that some account of it may not be without 
value to you at home. The position of Brazil, 
and the state of public sentiment in relation to 
these questions, is tolerably well understood in 
eG as shown by the tone of anti-slavery 

ublications there, and by recent statements of 

ord Palmerston and others in the House of 
Commons. But in the United States, we have 
given but little attention to the progress of 
anti-slavery opinion and action among our 
slaveholding rivals in this hemisphere. Some 
knowledge of it, therefore, may be as rare to 
you as it has been to me. 

With about the same number of slaves that 
we have—somewhere hetween three and three 
and a half millions—the question of the per- 
petuation or the extinction of slavery is be- 
coming one of paramount importance in this 
country, as in ours. Here, too, as there, the 
real question is often disguised under false and 
plausible issues, and in various respects there is 
a considerable likeness between the circum- 
stances attending the anti-slavery movements 
in Brazil and those occurring in the United 
States. 

From the period when (in 1822~'4) the sepa- 
tion of Brazil from Portugal, and the establish- 
ment of a liberal Constitution, first opened the 
door to free thought and discussion, there have 
not been wanting sagacious, honest Brazilians 
who have raised their voices against the Slave 
Trade and Slavery. As early as 1823, a most 


eloquent essay upon the subject, accompanied - 


by a well-digested project for the gradual abo- 
lition of Slavery, and for the protection of 
slaves during its continuance, was prepared for 
the Constituent Assembly by José Bonifacio de 
Andrada—the so-called “Patriarch of Inde- 

ndence”—a man whose acquirements, en- 
ightened views, and high character, would 
have done honor to any age or nation. In this 
document, it is curious to see, the whole system 
of Slavery is attacked with the selfsame argu- 
ments and illustrations, drawn from its social, 
economical, and political evils, and from its in- 
herent wickedness and injustice, which are even 
now, at a distance of twenty-eight years, most 
current with us. But the humane Andrada 
was too much in advance of his time; and his 
countrymen, turning a deaf ear to his stirring 
appeal, went on importing Africans and laying 
out coffee and sugar estates, as before. 

Nevertheless, Brazil was induced to agree, 
by treaty with Englatd, to put an end to the 
Slave Trade from and after the year 1831. So 
potent, however, was the influence of the slave- 
dealers, and so averse were the planters to any 
check to their supply of hands, that the Govy- 
ernment was never fairly enlisted in support of 
the treaty, and the laws passed in conformity 
with it were allowed to remain a dead letter. 
Thus passed long years, during which an aver- 
age of some forty or fifty thousand Africans 
were annually imported, while the persevering 
efforts of Great Britain to obtain from the Gov- 
ernment a fair compliance with the terms of 
the treaty proved utterly unavailing. The last 
general election, in 1848, was carried by the 
money and influence of the slave-dealers and 
their allies, the traders of the city and the 

lanters of the country, and a new four years’ 
ease of power was thereby given to their crea- 
tures and friends. 

At length, in 1850, Great Britain effectually 
took the staff into her own hands; and while 
Brazil, under one pretence and another, had 
failed to stop the trade, as she had nineteen 
years before agreed to do, the British cruisers on 
this coast were instructed to do it for her. 
Short time sufficed for this. A few seizures, 
burnings, and sinkings, even within the waters 
of Brazil, and under the very gunsof her forts, 
brought the question of “the traffic,” as it is 
called, to a speedy and satisfactory solution. 
For the first time, the eyes of the Government 
were opened to its own duties as a party to the 
treaty. The national flag outraged, and na- 
tional property destroyed, within sight of the 
capital itself, the men in power must needs do 
something , and they were too well aware of 
the real aspect” of their cause, as respects 
Great Britain, not to know that, as the first 
step towards a suspension of British aggressions, 
decisive measures must at length be taken to 
make good the plighted faith of Brazil. To the 
existing Administration this had now become 
a matter of life and death ; there was no other 
alternative for them. Their past friends—the 
slave-dealers—were accordingly obliged to fly 
the country to escape prosecution under laws 
long disregarded ; and a new and vigorous law 
was passed, arming the Government with full 
power to ferret out, seize, and confiscate or pun- 
ish every vessel and individual implicated in any 
manner in the Slave Trade. This was in Sep- 
tember of last year, and from that time to this 
the Government has not relaxed its suppressive 
efforts, so that the traffic may be considered, 
for the time being, as entirely at an end. And, 
strange to say, this sudden revolution in the 
national policy, imposing disgrace and exile, 
and a ae loss of property, upon some of the 
most wealthy and influential men in the coun- 
try, finds not only a cordial support in the na- 
tion at large, but not even a voice is raised 
against it. The conservative party now in pow- 
er seem actually strengthened by the energy of 
their measures, while the liberal party, defeat- 
ed at the last election mainly through the in- 
fluence of the slave-dealers, are even more 
strongly committed by all their antecedents to 
hostility to the traffic. 

This happy consummation would seem thus 
far to have Sep owing solely to the action of 
the British Government by means of its steam 
cruisers. But this cause alone would not ac- 
count for the practical submission of the Goy- 
ernment to acts of violence not even yet dis- 
continued, nor for the entire acquiescence of 
the nation in the yigoroys measures adopted 
for the extinction of the traffic. To understand 
how this result has been effected, it is necessa- 
ry to take cognizance of another agency, in- 
ternal and national, which has been diligently 
at work to this epd, conjointly with the exter- 
nal pressure of the British. 1 refer to the Anti- 
Slavery party in Brazil, never, as I have said, 
entirely without a voice in the land, but until 
very recently insignificant and seemingly with- 
out influence. In the ripeness of time, how- 
ever, it has come fully to light, and the “ fa- 
naticism” supposed to be confined to a few in- 
dividuals is found to be largely: shared by na- 
tive Brazilians all over the country. The num- 
ber of those who are openly committed to 
Emancipation is yet small, but it includes some 
of the best men in the country, eminent for 
their talents and character, and for their social 
and official position. The advocates of this 
cause, more or less frank, are to be found among 
the Counsellors of State, in both Houses of the 
Legislature, in the legal and medical profes- 
sions, among the nobility, and in various public 
offices. The events of the past year have 
strengthened their hands, and the pioneers in 
the cause find sympathy and support in many 
quarters from which it has heretofore been 
withheld. It is no longer pee, nor even 
safe, politically speaking, openly to assail their 
persons and doctrines, nor to cite against them 
the counter example of so enlightened a nation 
as the United States, as was triumphantly done 
but a few years since. 

Fortunately, the planting interest, which is 
naturally the most concerned in the perpetua- 
tion of slavery, is too widely scattered over this 
immense country, chiefly in the seaboard prov- 
inces of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Pernam- 
buco, to concentrate its efforts and influence. 
Another serious obstacle to the spread of anti- 
slavery principles in the United States, is much 
less felt in Brazil. That is, the feeling of caste, 
and the antipathy of the whites to amalgama- 
ting or associating with the blacks. In this 
country, the mixture of races and blending of 
colors has already done much to level this im- 
pediment to emancipation. And, as a natural 
consequence, it is worthy of note that the ina- 
bility of the black race to share with the white 
the duties and privileges of free citizenship, is a 
dogma which the experience of the country 
has already exploded. : yee 

The population of Brazil may consist, in 
round numbers, of about one million five hun- 
dred thousand whites; one million five hun- 
dred thousand Indians, mostly wild; one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand free blacks, mostly 
mulattoes; and three million five hundred 
thousand slaves, mostly negroes; making, alto- 

ther, eight millions of souls, or nearly that. 
Rnd yet the fear that the negroes, if set free, 
will overrun the white race, or become a lyur- 
den to»them, does not seem to be considered 
80 serious an objection to their emancipation in 
this country, where there are but three whites 


se ecven blacks, without reckoning those who 


are free, as it does with us, where we number 


twenty whites to three blacks. Indeed it is 
evident, from discussions in the Legislature, 
from the admissions of Cabinet Ministers, and 
from various other incon that while 
thinking men in this country do not accept 
the South Carolina theory of the blessings of 
Slavery, they also reject that other doctrine, so 
rife with us, of the impracticabiltty of peaceful 
abolition. Many proofs of this might be 
adduced, among which was the introduction, 
at the late session, of projects for the discour- 
agement of Slavery in this and the other chief 
cities, which, though too late for present action, 
were well received, even with the ayowal that 
they were intended as an entering wedge of 
ultimate emancipation. Thus, while the Cap- 
ital of the United States is legislating for the 
expulsion of freé blacks from its limits, that of 
Brazil is meditating only the expulsion of 
slaves. 

There are grave obstacles, however, to eman- 
cipation in this country, founded in the deep- 
rooted prejudices of a people long accustomed 
to the service of slaves, in the supposed diffi- 
culty of obtaining a sufficient supply of free 
labor, and on other considerations, some of 
which are peculiar to Brazil. So that, although 
the emancipationists may ie flatter them- 
selves that the traffic is virtually ended, they 
have yet no holyday work before them to in- 
duce the Legislature to adopt measures for the 

radual extinction of Slavery. There are men 

ere, however, who will not shrink f:om the 
task, whose principles have been hardened by 
the fire of persecution, and whose abilities have 
been sharpened by the exercise of free dis- 
cussion. hey have a weekly paper here, 
called The Philanthropist, well supported, and 
adyocating the most uncompromising abolition 
doctrines. There is a smaller paper, called 
The Abolitionist, also printed here. A society 
has been formed, a sort of intelligence estab- 
lishment, for the purpose of. supplying free 
laborers to those who prefer them; and there 
men are to be seen in the streets with a con- 
spicuous badge, marked “Free Labor,” on their 
heads. The custom-house and séme of the 
arsenals are now systematically served by free 
labor alone. Yet no danger seems to be ap- 
prehended from these “incendiary * documents 
and proceedings, although there ate here one 
hundred and ten thousand slaves, put of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand composing the 
population of the city proper. 

‘o avoid misapprehension, it should be ob- 
served, that while the two questions, of the 
suppression of the African Slave Trade, and of 
the extinction of Slavery in Brazil, are neces- 
sarily much connected, and are both favored 
or opposed by the same classes of people, yet 
the general condition of public opinion in re- 
gard to the two is by no means the same. In 
respect to the traffic, it is pretty well made up, 
a vast majority of the native Brazilians being 
considered as opposed to its continuance, partly 
from principle, more from interest, and perhaps 
more than all from a dread of its future con- 
sequences. It has been only through the influ- 
ence of the Portuguese residents, commanding 
the purse strings and much of the talent and 
education of the capital and other principal 
cities, that it has survived so long. But in re- 
gard to Emancipation, public sentiment is com- 
paratively but now beginning to develop itself, 
the efforts and arguments of the Anti-Slavery 
party having hitherto been mainly directed to 
the suppression of the traffic, as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary step. The future progress of 
the question cannot, therefore, be predicted 
with much confidence, especially by a stranger. 
But it seems by no means impossible that the 
young empire of Brazil may lead our boasted 
Anglo-Saxon Republic in the work of emanci- 
pation, and that to the land of Washington, of 
Adams, and of Jefferson, may fall the singular 
distinction of affording the last asylum, among 
civilized nations, to the institution of Slavery. 


Se 


LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


PuintapELpHia, December 20, 1851. 

Dear Doctor Battery: I have so long been 
an absentee from your columns, that I hardly 
know whether my old place will be accorded 
to me, if I presume to claim it. Throughout 
the month, since [ left my Western home, jour- 
neying and numberless oceupations have filled 
up my time, to the entire exclusion of litera- 
ture. Could you hear all my excuses, 1 am 
sure og would pardon my apparently unpar- 
donable negligence. I spent three delightful 
weeks with a friend in and about Boston. The 
only drawback to my enjoyment was the 
weather, which most of the time was severely 
cold for the season. On my way to New York, 
I spent two days with some friends in Provi- 
dence, most pleasantly. In New York, I 
stopped with my travelling companion, Miss 
P , at the Irving House, which I beg leave 
to commend as decidedly the first hotel of 
which I have any knowledge; though I am 
well aware that no words of mine, however 
strong and earnest, can add to its reputation. 
Mr. Howard seems full of genuine kindness 
and gentlemanly attention to his guests; and 
the servants of the establishment are well 
trained, prompt, and singularly respectful in 
their demeanor. 

The presence of Governor Kossuth created 
in the house a continued but not a noisy ex- 
citement. Outside raged the furor; but there, 
near him, every one seemed to breathe in with 
deep inspirations the atmosphere of his great- 
ness: to be not so much roused by his glorious 
enthusiasm as awed by the grandeur of his 
mission and his purpose. 

We saw the prophet here first as he was 
going out to address the militia at Castle 
Garden. He was dressed simply and most fit- 
tingly, in black velvet, with a plumed black 
hat, and a sword. . As he passed down the 
hall, he bowed right and left, touching his hat 
gracefully to the friends gathered to see him. 
On the following day, we had the pleasure of 
hearing him in a brief speech, in reply to an 
address from a deputation of workingmen, who 

resented to him the handsome sum of eight 
liaded dollars. This address, by the way, 
was finely written and admirably given, by a 
very gentlemanly person, apparently the young- 
est of the company. Kossuth walked rapidly 
and unceremoniously into the room, followed 
by his suite. He wore a plain citizen’s dress, 
and his head was uncovered. He is like the 
finest prints we see of him, but is a smaller 
man than we have an idea of, from them. 
When first seen in contrast with the tall, 
splendidly-uniformed officers of his suite, he 
strikes one as slight, almost plain in person, 
and extremely simple in his air. His manner 
during the reading of the address was pecu- 
liarly fine. He bowed repeatedly, and his face 
glowed with a dg eon gratified, and 
grateful expression. He began his reply in an 
easy, conversational style. It was at first 
earnest, forcible talk—no more. He spoke 
with a decided accent, but distinctly, and ap- 
parently without difficulty or hesitation. The 
speech was brief, but, ere its close, the fire of 
genius shone in his deep, sad eyes; its strange, 
mystical light illuminated his brow. his voice 
took tones of deeper passion, his breast heaved, 
his form towered, and the grandest orator of 
the age stood before us! When he ceased 
speaking, I felt that I had indeed looked on 
the hope and the promise of age the incarna- 
tion of the imperishable soul of freedom, the 
terror and the retribution of tyranny; the 
prophet and redeemer, not alone of his own 
peculiar people, but (I speak it reverently) the 
Christ of the world’s political redemption. 
As afterwards I took the extended hand and 
azed full into the wondrous face of the great 
agyar, I saw that the glow of hope lit, but 
could not conceal its deep, sorrowful shadows, 
as sunshine gilds only the surface of a dark, 
fathomless sea. His eyes Speak as never eyes 
yet spoke, of a soul richly freighted with des- 
tiny and power. You see there alike the un- 
conquerable will of a Napoleon, the inspiration 
of the poet and the prophet, and the devotion 
of the martyr. You feel the conviction come 
upon you with resistless force. that he is a man 
divinely planned, endowed, and seperend. 
So perfect becomes your trust in Heavyen’s 
t pur for him, and through him, for 
the world, that it seems needless to utter what 
the heart will say, nevertheless) Gop save 
Kossutu ! Grace GREENWOOD. 


STATE CONVENTION. 


invited to meet in Convention at Hartford, 
on Wednesday, January 28th, 1852, at ten 
o'clock, A. M., to nominate a State ticket, 
and make such a as may seem 
necessary for the Election of the coming year. 
Each town is invited to appoint the usual 
number of immediately. 

All the friends of Freedom are invited to 
attend. 





Per order of the State Central Committee, 
J. R. Hawxey, Chairman. 


The Free Democracy of Connecticut are | 





LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, December 29, 1851. 

_ The steamer Prometheus has arrived, in 
eight days from San Juan, with 285 n- 
gors, $63,000 in gold, and $500,000 in the 

ands of her passengers. She arrived at San 
Juan on the 16th instant, and brings San Fran- 
cisco dates to December 1st, which were brought 
by the steamer Independence. 

Another slight shock of an earthquake has 
been experienced at San Francisco. 

Papers received from the Southern minin 
regions contain very favorable accounts 0 
mining operations, and refer to an immense 
yield of gold in a placer lately opened up in 
the valley of Mariposa county, which is cre- 
ating great excitement in the mining regions. 
It is to a great extent expected to prove the key 
to still greater discoveries. 

Real estate in Sonora has advanced 100 per 
cent. within a few months, and rents there are 
higher than in San Francisco. 

A letter from Los Angelos, dated November 
23d, states that the Indians from the Colorado, 
Antonio, Tortares, &c., were about making a 
simultaneous attack upon San Diego, Los An- 
gelos, Santa Barbara, Ke. and great apprehen- 
sions were felt by the citizens. Guards had 
been stationed, and activé preparations made 
to give the Indians a warm reception. 

he project of establishing a new State in 
Southern California meets with but little favor, 
if the San Francisco papers correctly represent 
public sentiment on the subject. They assert 
that the great mass of the le are opposed 
to any such movement, and that it is merely 
the work of political demagogues. 

A large quantity of coal had been discovered 
at Port Oxtord. 

The Indians continue to give much trouble 
in Oregon. 

The usual number of murders and robberies 
are reported from different sections: of the 
State. 

The Boundary Commissioners were at Jud- 
son on the 20th of October, and would move 
next day towards the Gila, 

Strong probabilities existed of a war be- 
tween the Southern Indians and the whites. 
Several murders had been committed on the 
Colorado by the Indians, and robberies were 
bold and frequent. 


VERY LATEST FROM FRANCE, 


Boston, December 28, 1851. 


The Royal mail steamship Canada, from 
Liverpool, via Halifax, arrived below at 10 
o'clock last night. She reached her wharf at 
8 o'clock this morning. 

The Niagara touched at Halifax on the 
morning of the 25th, and left soon after for 
Liverpool. 

Lonvon, December 13, 1851. 

We have,’ by electric telegraph, dates from 
Paris to last evening. 

General Parishe Vailliant was promoted, by 
decree, to the dignity of Marshal of France. 

A decree has Gefinitely constituted the Con- 
sulative Commission formed by the decree of 
the 2d instant. 

The President of the Republic will preside 
at the Commission, of which M. Barrot, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is Vice President. 

A decree authorizing the collection of taxes 
and excise duties until the Ist of April next, 
conformable to the existing one, has been pub- 
lished. 


IMPORTANT FROM BUENOS AYRES. 


Boston, December 29, 1851. 


By an arrival here t0-day, we have Buenos 
Ayres dates to the 3d of November. Urquiza 
was at Monté¥ideo, preparing to invade Buenos 
Ayres. His army was said to be twenty thou- 
sand strong, and would be ready to march in 
about six weeks. Rosas was making every ex- 
ertion, by the impressment of men, to meet 
him. It was the general impression that Rosas 
would be overthrown. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, DeceMBER 23. 

A communication was received from the 
Navy Department, in reply to a resolution of 
the Senate, containing correspondence in regard 
to the abolition of flogging in the navy. 

Ordered, that when the Senate adjourn, it 
adjourn till Friday. 

Mr. Clemens reported a resolution, creating 
the brevet rank of Lieutenant General, and al- 
lowing the President to confer it for distin- 
guished services. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Mallory, di- 
recting an inquiry into the expediency of estab- 
lishing a naval depot at Key West, was adopted 

A resolution allowing the Pension Commit 
tee a clerk was adopted. 

Mr. Underwood offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, directing an inquiry into the pro- 
priety of re-examining payments made by the 
Executive Departments, where fraud or mis- 
take is supposed to exist. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Bell, ap- 
pointing Owen Connolly a messenger of the 
Senate: which was laid over. 

The Compromise resolution was again taken 


up. 

Messrs. Cass, Clemens, and Douglas, support- 
ed it. 

And then, on motion of Mr. Downs, the sub- 
| ject was postponed till Monday, the 5th of Jan- 
| uary; and after an Executive session, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Fripay, December 26. 

Mr. Mangum moved that when the Senate 
adjourn, it be till: Monday. 

The Chair decided that no quorum was pres- 
ent, and that less than a quorum could not ad- 
journ but from day to day. 

The Senate, then, on motion, adjourned. 


Saturpay, DecEMBER 27. 


The Senate adjourned for want of a quorum. 
There was not more than a dozen Senators in 
attendance, 

Monpay, DECEMBER 29. 

A message was received from the House of 
Represeiitatives, announcing the passage by 
the House of a joint resolution directing an in- 
quiry into the causes of the recent fire by 
which the library of Congress: was destroyed. 
Subsequently it was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings, by that Committee re- 
ported, and, after some little debate, was laid 
on the table. 

The bill from the House, making appropria- 
tions to meet the expenses incurred in sup- 
pressing the recent fire, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. Shields, the vacancy on 
the Kossuth Reception Committee, caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Foote, was ordered to be 
filled by the Chair, and Mr. Cass was ap- 
pointed. 

On motion of Mr. Atchison, it was ordered 
that when the Senate adjourns, it adjourn till 
Friday. 

The joint resolution authorizing a contract 
with Messrs. Donaldson & Armstrong, for 
printing the census returns, was taken up, and, 
after debate, was postponed till to-morrow 
week. 

Mr. Shields, from the Committee oe 
to wait on Kossuth, &c., made the following 
report, which was concurred in: , 

The special Committee appointed to wait 
upon Louis Kossuth, on his arrival at the cap- 
ital, and introduce him to the Senate of the 
United States, have had the same under con- 
sideration, and recommend that the same pro- 
ceedings be pursued as in the case of General 
Lafayette, to wit: That the chairman of the 
Committee introduce ,him in these words— 
“We present Louis Kossuth to the Senate of 
the United States ;” upon which the Senators 
are recommended to rise, and the President 
will invite him to be seated. © 

Jas. SHreips. 
Wy. H. Sewarp. 
Lewis Cass. 

Mr. Cass offered a resolution making inqui- 
ries into the cause of the recent fire, &c., and 
after debate it was laid on the table, and the 
Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, DECEMBER 23. 

The House went into Committee on the bill 
explanatory of the act passed September 28, 
1850, entitled “An act ting bounty land to 
certain officers and soldiers who have been en- 
goged ‘in the military service of the United 
States.” 


Two of these amendments were agreed to, 
when the Committee rose. . ws 2 

A motion to refer the subject to the commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was negatived. 





Finally, the question was taken on ordering 
the original bill to a third reading, and deci- 
ded in the «dffirmative—yeas 89, nays 66. — 

A discussion then took place on reconsider- 
ing the vote, at the termination of which the 
Ba was referred to a select committee of 
five members. o 

Several Executive communications were laid 
before the House; one in answer to a resolution 
of Mr. Meade, in which the Secretary of State 
says that he has no information or knowledge 
of the conclusion of a treaty between Spain, 
France, and Great Britain, in respect to the 
Island of Cuba, 

The House adjourned until Friday. 


Frivay, DecemBEr 26. 


The following named gentlemen were an- 
nounced as the Committee on the Bounty Land 
Law bill, viz: Messrs. Dunham, Stephens of 
Georgia, Harris of Tennessee, Tuck, and 
Bissell. 

The Speaker laid before the House @ letter 
from Mr. J. S. Mehan, the Librarian of the 
Congress Library, communicating the intelli- 
gence of the destruction of the books, paint- 
ings, statuary, medals, and other property in 
the principal saloon, on the 24th inst., by fire. 
Of the fifty-five thousand books, twenty thou- 
sand have been saved. And he concludes by 
asking a searching investigation by Congress, 
which may lead to the detection of the causes 
that produced the fire, and to the adoption of 
means which will prevent in all future time a 
recurrence of the sad calamity. 

On motion of Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, the 
Joint Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds were instructed to inquire into the 
origin of the fire—whether the same occurred 
from the negligence of any officers of Govern- 
ment, or —— in the employment of either 
or both Houses of Congress, or from the de- 
fective construction of the furnaces or flues, or 
was the act of an incendiary; and also the ex- 
tent of injury to the building. the best mode of 
re-constructing the —— so as to afford 
perfect security in the future against a like 
disaster—and report the facts to the House. 
The said committee shall have power to send 
for and examine on oath such persons as may 
have information touching the premises. 

And a bill was passed, appropriating five 
thousand dollars to defray the expenses in- 
curred in the extinguishment of the late fire in 
the library room, the remeval of the rubbish, 
and the preservation of such books and other 
articles as may have been saved, and the con- 
struction of a tin roof for the preservation and 
protection of that portion of the library build- 
ing more exposed. 

The House then adjourned until Tuesday 
next. 


Monpay, DecEMBER 29. 
The House did not sit to-day. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.] 


NEW YORK. 
New York State flour - - $4.44 
Southern flour - - - 4.3716 a 
Rye flour - - - - - 3.25 @ 
Jersey corn meal - - 3.3716 a 
Southern white wheat - 1.06 a 
Genesee wheat - - 0.97 a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a $5.0614 
4.50 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.67 
0.00 

15.50 
8.871¢ 


Mixed corn - - - 66 
Rve- --s-- 171 
Mess pork- - - - 15.25 
Lard - - - - - - 8.50 


BALTIMORE. 
Beef cattle— 


On the hoof -- 
Net - -~- - | 
Averaging gross 

Hogs, live - - - 

Flour and meal— 
Howard Street 
Rye flour - - 

Corn meal -- - 

Grain and seeds— 
Wheat, red - 
Wheat, white - 

Rye - - - - 

Corn, white - 

Corn, yellow - 

Oats- - - - 

Clover seed - 
Provisions— 

Pork, Mess - 

Pork, Prime 

Beef, Mess - 

Beef, No. 1 - 

Shoulders - 

Sides- - - 

Hams - - 

Lard- - - - - - - 

Butter, Western, in bbls. 

Butter, Western, in kegs 12.50 

Butter, Roll - - - - 15.00 

Cheese - - - - - - 7.00 
Wool, per pound- - - - 028 


$2.50 
5.00 
3.37 
6.25 


4.00 
3.75 
3.00 


) 


0.83 
0.90 
0.70 
0.53 
0.54 
0.32 
4.94 
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15.8714 
13.50 
13.50 
10.00 
8.50 
9.00 
10.00 
8.50 
9.50 
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FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Either of the following named Journals, commencing Jan- 
uary, 1852, may be obtuined : 

Tue Amgricaw PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL—a Reposito- 
ry of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, amply 
illustrated with Engravings. Published monthly, by 
FOWLERS & WELLS, No 131 Nassau street, New York 

THe Water Curg JourNAL. AND HerAcp or Re- 
rorMs—Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Profusely illustrated. Terms the same. 

Tus Stvpent, ano Famity Miscettany — Designed 
for Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustrated 
with Engravings. 

Tus Universal PHonoGRAPHER—Devoted to the Dis- 
semination of Phonography and to Verbat‘m Reporting, 
with Practical Instruction to Learners. Printed in Pho 
nography. 

Either or all of these monthlies will be sent by mail to 
any Post Office in the United States, for One Dollar a Year 
each. All letters and orders should be post paid, and di 
rected to FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nassau street, 
New York. Dec. 25—4t 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


The editor of this paper would announce his return again 
to the duties of his station, which he has for four weeks 
been obliged to place in other hands on account of a severe 
cold. it is with pleasure he acknowledges hie indebtedness 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for cure from it, and great relief 
from suffe:ing by its nse, and now would from experience 
recommend it heartily to others who may be afflicted as he 
has been, with a belief that they may also be benefited by 
its use.— Christian Advocate. 





BEAUTIFUL FANCY GOODS! 
TRANGERS AND CITIZENS are called to view the 
varied and beautifal FANCY GOODS now opening 
at Parker's Fancy Store under the National Hotel. lH is 
understood that by Friday, the 19th instant, the entire 
t of his selections will he ready for all who may be in 
search of something REALLY EXTRA for the approaching 
Holydays 
For partisnlars, call at the Store. 
OF The display will be worth seeing, and the admittance 


free ARKER’S FANCY AN) PERFUMERY STORE, 
Dec. 26—3tif 





Under National Hotel. 





THE WORKS OF LYMAN BEECHER, D. D. 
VOLUME I. 


HE first volume of the Works of this venerable and ex- 
cellent man is now ready for sale, entitled 


Lectures on Political Atheism and Kindred Sub- 
jects. Together with six Lectures on Intem- 
perance. Dedicated by the Author to the Work- 
ing Men of the United States. 

The second volume will comprise his select and occasion 
al Discourses, and will be ready about the Ist of February, 
and the other four volumes will follow at intervals of about- 
two months. Whoamong the clergymen of this day has 
held a more distinguished position, or wielded by his elo- 
quence @ more potent influence, for the last balf centary. 
than Dr Lyman Beecher? And who among the thousands 
of his admirers will consider 4 Library complete without 

Works? Published by 
a reve eae tniNe TSN 
sweet, Face Cleveland, Onio, 
incipal Booksellers in the United 
orl ~ sale by the principa Sag Aa 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
BEAUTIFUL JOURNALS. 
ALNOMAC, OR THE GOLDEN RULE. 
OLD IRONSIDES, OR THE SHIPWRECK. 
WILLY THE WANDERER. 


THE YOUNG ROVER. ls : 
beautiful ‘Smo. volumes are illustrated by 
eS cnpering in each volume, and are written in 
fine style, aud are strictly moral in their tone, and are 
among the beat gift books of the season for the young. They 
are also admirably adapted to find a place in any Sabbath: 


Toa nose published, new editions of those excellent 


rks by Rev. John Kast, viz: 
ce” MY SAVIOUR, 


Eighteen thousand copies of which have already been pub- 
lished iu this couutry ; and 
PEACE IN BELIEVING, 
Or Memorials of a Christian Pastor's Wife. 


irhed b; 
Just purtiN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, and 
JR WEST, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
ineipal Booksellers tut United 
by the prine sellers ‘in tie 
tn emai Deo. 25—4ti 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, ani Solicitor in 
A Chancery, Cadis, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 





FULLER'S COMPUTING TELEGPAPH. 
(TBE proprietor of this work has received the most liberal 
p% ronage in America and foreign countries Its power 

to solve more problems than all other calculators united is 
well known. More time is required to prepare questions 
than to obtain answers to any buciness computatiou— inter- 
est, discount, loss and gain, mensura‘ion, surveying, gau 
ging, ,Weees, &e, &c., kc. Ite use is learsed by a fe 

ours’ stady. A case, with full printed directions, accom- 
panies the work Address, post d, 

Jan. 1. JOHN E FULLER, Boston, Mass. 





THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLIES AND 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, ‘ 


IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE RATES OF POSTAGE 
LEONARD SCOTT & co., 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 


Ry TIN UE to publish the following British Periodicals, 
viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—° onservative: 

The Edinburg Review— Whig; : 
e The North British Review—¥ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review-—Liberal; and 

Blackwood’s E linburgh Magazine—'Tory. 


These Reprints have now been in anccessfal operation in 
this country for tw.nly years, and their circulation is con- 
stavtiy on the increase, notwithstanding the competition 
they encoanter from American periodicals of a sinilar 
class, aud from numeorus £clectics and Magazines made up 
of selections from foreign peri dicals. This fact shows 
clearly the high estimation in which they are held by the 
intelligent rewiing public, and affords a guarantee that they 
are established ona firm basis, and will be continued with- 
out interraptivn 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chiet valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its colamns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “‘ The Green Hand,” and other serials. or 


publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs, Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine mv always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 
TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Reviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine . 

For Blackwood and three Keviews, 9.00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money cur- 
rect ip the State where issned will be received at par. 


CLUBBING, 


A discount of twesty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thue: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9: four copies of the four Keviews and Blackwood for $30, 


and 80 on. 
REDUCED POSTAGE. 


The postage on these periodicals has by the late law,been 
reduced, on the average, abont forty per cent.! The follow- 
ing are the present rates, viz: 


FOR BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Any distance not exceeding 500 miles 9 cents per quarter. 
Over 500 and not exceeding 1,5'0 do. 18 do. do. 
Over 15U0and notexceeding2,500 do. 24 do. 


FOR A REVSEW. 


Any distance not exceeding 500 miles, 4 cents per quarter. 
Over 5L0 and not exceeding 1500 do. 8 do. dao. 
Over 1509 and notexceeding 2,500 do. 16 do. do. 

At these rates no objecti¢n should be made, as heretofore, 
to receiving the works oy mail, and thus insuring their 
speedy, safe, and regular delivery 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
dressed, post paid, to the peuebers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Jan. 1 79 Falton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st 

&F Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 

Manry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 


N.B. L S. & Co. have recently published, and have 
now ‘or sale. the “FARMER’S GUIDE,’ by Henry 
Stephens, of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of Yale 
College, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal octa- 
vo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 60 wood engra- 
vings. Price, in muslin biuding, six dollars; in paper cov- 
ers, for the mail, five dollars. 


do 





SIXTY-EIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents of the January Number. 


] Dapeng 3 and Private Life of Benjamin Franklin. By Ja- 
cob Abbott. With forty-five | tustrations 

Napoleon Bonaparte. 
John S.C Abbott. 
Designs by Dop er 

Tue German Emigrants. By John Doggett, Jr. 

Conspiracy of the Clocks. 

Maaurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles 
Lever, Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 

Talk about the Spider. 

Amalie de Bourbiaue, the Lost Child. A Tale of Facts. 

The Game of Chess. A Scene In the Court of Phi ip the 
Second 

How Men rise in the World. 

The Brothers. 

Sketch of the Life of M. Thiers. 

Life and Death. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, Author of 
“ Alton Locke ”’ 

A Black Eagle in a bad way. 

The Potter of Tours. 

Knights of the Cross. St. George’s Cross. By Caroline 
Chesebro’. 

Anecdotes of Wild Beasts. Leopards and Jaguars. 

A Fashionable ¥orger. 

To be Read at Dusk. By Charles Dickens 

My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
ward Bulwer Lytton 

The Opera By Thoma Carlyle. 

High Life in the Olden Time. 


The Expedition to Egypt. By 
With seven [liustrations from Original 


By Sir Ed- 


Monthly Record of Current Events.—An Abstract and 
Chronicle of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic,and Person- 
al Affairs, at Home and Abroad 

Editor’s Table—The Year. The Almanac. Ages re- 
quired to gather its Elements First Observations of the 
Year. Ktymological Significance of the Word St. Jamer’s 
Shadow of Turning, or Tropical Shadow. The Year known 
by the Stars Jewish Year. Egyptian Year Greek Year. 
Koman Year. Julian Period. The Almanac an important 
aid to Civilization. ‘Timeless Chaos of the Savage Mind. 
The Pulpit and the Press. Clergy should b+ the First Men 
of the Age. false Influe: ces which give the Press au advan- 
tage over the Pulpit. Imagined Emotions of Cicero and 
Aris‘ otle in a modern Reading Room and a modern Church. 

Editor’s Easy Chair.—Kossutn and our Enthosiasm for 
him. On Lola Montes. Dumas and the French Censor- 
ship. Signor Braschi. Female Stockbrokers. The consol- 
ed Disconsolates. An Italian Romance. 

Editer’s Drawer.—4 Text fora Sermon. The Entumbed 
Racer. Cause and Effect. Vagaries of the Insane. Mun- 
chausenism. Love and Mammon, Profesrional Enthusi- 
asm. “Mind your P’s and Q’s.” Sympathy thrown away. 
Winter Duties. Experiments in Flying. “ Affair of Hon- 
or ??—almost 

Literary Notices.—The Books of the Month, Original and 
Reprinted. Literary Intelligence, at H1me and Abroad. 

Mr. Pott’s New Year’s Adventures. With Nine Illus- 
trations. 

A Leaf from Punch.—Arrant Extortion. Mr Booby de- 
livering his Lecture ini and upon the New Costume for 
Males. A “Bloomer” in Leap Year. ~“ Strong-minded 
Bloomer” after Marriage. With four [liustrations: 

Fashions for Winter. With three Llu-trations. 

The January Number of Harpers New Monthly Maga- 
zine is confidently presented to the American publieas equal, 
in all respects aud in all departments, to any similar work 
ever issued in the Uni ed States orinthe wurld Aside 
from its literar: contents, embracing matter from Bulwer, 
Dickens, Carlyle, and other distinguished writers. its pic 
torial illustratiuns—siaty-eight in naumber—are amyrg the 
finest specimens of theart Neither labor nor expense has 
been spared in giving to the work the greatest possible at- 
tractions to allc asses cf readers. 

Harper’s New Monthly magazine is issued invariab!y on 

the first day of the month in which it is dated. Each Nom- 
ber will contain 144 octavo pages, in double columns; each 
year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the 
hoicest Miscell Literatureof theday Every Num- 
ber will contain numerous Pictorial [llustrations, accurate 
Plates of the Fashions, a cop'ous Chronicle of Current 
Events, and impartial Notices of the important Books fur the 
Month. The Volume commences with the Numbers for 
June and December. 

Terms.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, 
Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Three Dol'ars 
a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dol- 
lors or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are 
furnished by the Agents or Publishers, ‘ 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratui- 
tously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal ar- 
rangemencs with them for efforts ia circulating the Maga- 
zine. They will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and 
Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them 
in advance. Numbers frum the commencement can be sup- 


ied at time. 
- “gg re HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE! 
Steam Supplanted! Gas Triumphant ! 


HE first balf of the nineteenth century will be recorded 
as the ageof Steam. It has passed, and with it will 
pass the steam engine, with the things that were. 

The second half of the century will be known as commen- 
cing the age of Gas—an agent destined not only to light, 
but to ENLIGHTEN the world. This age has now commenced, 
avd with it is now introdaced the Gas Engine. 

Professor John C. f&. Salomon, after twenty-six years of 
close observation upon the experiments of his own and of 
otbers in attempts to make the principle of the condensation 
of carbonic acid gas available as a mechanic motor, has per- 
tected the same ; and having just received letters patent for 
his “Improved Uarbonic Ac:d Engine,” now offers to dispore 
of rights for the use thereof to the United States Govern- 
ment, and to indiviiuals or to companies, the rights of 
States, counties, or cities 

The immense saving of money and labor, and of human 
lives and suffering, secured by the use of this new motor, 
will inevitably insure its speedy adoption in all places 
where steam power is now used, and in thousands of other 
places where the great expense; bulk, and weight of the 
steam engine has precluded ite use. 

This new motor may be applied to all purposes a8 & pro- 
pelling agent, from the single horsepower for the cotton 
gin to tne two thousand horse power for ocean steamers, 
with the expense less than that required by the steam en- 
gine, of boilers and furnaces, fuel and firemen, and of bulk 
and weight—100 tons weight sufficing for the same power of 
1,9‘ 0 tous of the steam engine. A tab of 

These facts are established by the experimental eg 
twenty five (25) horse power, now “w raing well men 
— as notice? in the following from the Cincianati Non- 

reil of the 18th instant: . 

a We bmg pieased to state that J.C F. Salomon, late of 
this citv, has received a patent for his motor of wae oy 
gas, in its application to an engine. ‘The successfu “4 - 
ments of this invention were not long since given in the Non- 
pariel The same gentieman bas received another patent for 
t rope lin wer. 

w lice sighs feats use ee his “Improved Propelling and 
Steering Apparatus,” one peculiar advantage of which gives 
the pilot snch complete control of the vessel, independent of 
the engineer, that he can “ right about face’ a man-of-war 
in less time than is required to load her guns. . 4 

Also, rights for bis “ Improved Spring Saddle,” for milt- 
tary and common purposes, desigued fur the greatest possi- 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. 

Any information in regard t» the above invaluable inven- 
tions, and of obtaining rights, &e., may be promptly obtain- 
ed by addressing D. L. ELDEX, : 

Attorney and Agent, for the Patentee, Seventh street, 
opposite Odd Fellows’ Hall. Washington D. C. 
J.C. F, ston Patentee. 


Jan 1—3m ashington, D.C. 





SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. Font 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of olai ns 
I Government. Such of the soldiers of the Freee ar, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty Muna’ Ti ag 
them suspended or rejected, or who have ne applied. » int do 
well to open a correspondence with me, a8 ta oe 00 such 
land in 2 most every instance. There are sheet tot which 
claims on file in the Pension Office, verge * wg eros ye 7 
I can have allowed if author! me to as 
or toe ely ee “ander act of September 28, 1s60, 
senafall prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
epee d ig procured 





any case unless lau WER, Washington, DC, 
Sept 5 A. M. GANGE ’ ? 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


”‘Taen anv Now.—It will be remembered 
that immediately after the election of Ricuarp 
Bropueap to the United States Senate by the 








Legislature of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylva- | 


nian, edited by John W. Forney, was warm in 
its laudations of that gentleman. Since that 
event, the Pennsylvanian has discovered that 
Mr. Brodhead is not a Buchanan man, and op- 
posed the election of Mr. Forney to the Clerk- 
ship of the House of Representatives, and now 
speaks of him as “the latest infliction of me- 
dioority, malignity, and meanness, upon the 
United States Senate!” The quarrel between 
the Cass men and the Buchanan men in Penn- 
sylvania is characterized by great bitterness 
and acerbity, and the above-quoted language 
may be regarded as a specimen of the feeling 
which prevails. Under these circumstances, 
‘we apprehend that the views of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer will be heeded by the Democratic 
National Convention, and a new man selected 
in preference to either ofthese yentlemen. * 





Tae Democracy—Its Dutizs anp Dan- 
crrs.—The Augusta Age, the State paper of 
Maine, has an article on the above subject. It 
inculcates an adherence to the “present posi- 
tion, platform, and attitude of the Democratic 
party, without change, modification, or abate- 
ment.” “It must not degenerate into a mere 
ONE-IDEa party, whether of union or disunion— 
of intervention or non-intervention—of slavery 
' restriction or slavery extension; as each and 
all would be equally fatal.” 

It adds: 

“The pretext that the Union is in imminent 
danger, and needs a special salvation beyond the 
power of the Democratic party, as at present 
organized, to afford, is the invention of dema- 
gogues, devised for the continuation of the sla- 
very agitation, in order to advance their own po- 
litical and selfish ends. Beyond a few infected 
localities in the South, there never existed any 
pretence of a necessity or justification for par- 
ty amalgamation on this ground; and even in 
those localities no such necessity can be said 
logger to exist. The position of the Democra- 
oy of the Union, and of every State in the 
Union, is at this moment that of acquiescence 
in the compromise measures of the last Con- 
gress.” 

Tt sees “no occasion for thrusting the Com- 
promise offensively in the face of the Democra- 
ey of any portion of the Union—no occasion 
for any effort to impartafe a pledged support of 
that measure (which is best supported by be- 
ing /et alone) a factitious importance, magni- 
fying it into a fundemental article of the party 
creed, to override and outweigh everything else, 
and making it, moreover, a touchstone of De- 
mocracy, and condemns any attempt on the part 
of members of Congress to establish a new plat- 
form or creed, which it says will be received 
“as an act of wanton interference in matters 
beyond their jurisdiction, and treated and re- 
pudiated as such.” 

We judge, from the above, that the Democra- 
cy.of Maine do not view the Compromise meas- 
ures as the perfection of human wisdom. * 





Vireinia Evection.—In eighty-two counties 
heard from, which gave Genéral Taylor a net 
majority of 264 in 1848, Johnson (Dem.) now 
gets about 5,300. Democratic gain thus far is 
an aggregate majority of about 7,000. The 
Richmond Times says : “ 

“We are informed of the election of 48 
Democrats and 38 Whigs in the House of Dele- 
gates, and of 24 Democrats and 11 Whigs to 


the Senate. The House has 152 members, and 
the Senate 50. 





James M. Witsoy, one of the Cuban prison- 
ers on his way to Spain, has been pardoned by’ 
the Queen of Spain. Mrs. Ophelia P. Talbot, 
his mother, addressed a letter to President Fill- 
more on his behalf. 

“On the 17th instant, Mr. Webeter, Secre- 
tary of State, addressed a letter to Mrs. Tal- 
bot, at New Orleans, congratulating her that 
the Queen of Spain, to whom he had despatch- 
ed her letter, through the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, had not only pardoned her son, 
but had funished him also from her private 


orc the means to return speedily to his 
ome.” j 





NATIONAL CALAMITY. 
BURNING OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. | 


Our whole city is intensely excited by the 

eat calamity which has just fallen upon the 

apitol. The Library of Congress, with its 
rich collection of valuable books, public docu 
ments, precious manuscripts, paintings, busts, 
medals, and other- works of art, is in ashes. 
The loss to the nation is great, and, toa cer- 
tain extent, irreparable. Jhis was probably, 
on the whole, the best library in the United 
States; it was enriched by the choice collec- 
tion of works brought together by the care, 
discrimination, and taste of Mr. Jefferson. and 
had been an object of deep interest and regard 
to successive intelligent. committees of Con-. 
gress, who were intrusted with the duty of 
superintending its management, and adding 
annually to its treasures. During the sessions 
of Congress, the beautiful hall of the Library 
was the daily resort of the lovers of letters, 
science, and art, from every State of the 
Union, and from foreign lands, where they 
always met with the kindest attentions from 
the gentlemanly Librarian and his assistants, 
who never failed to open to visiters all the ob- 
jects which would serve to gratify their taste, 
curiosity, and intelligence. 

The Captain of the Capitol Police opened the 
doors of the Capitol at about six o’ciock on 
Wednesday morning, when all things appeared 
to be safe. About eight o’clock, the smell of 
fire convinced him that something was wrong; 
and on opening the door, a portion of the, 
library was found to be on fire, and the flames 
spread with great rapidity. Great efforts were, 
made, not only by the fire companies, but by 
all classes of our citizens, to save the Library ; 
but in regard to the books, papers, and works 
of art, which occupied the main hall, their 
efforts were without suceess. A large portion. 
of the-contents of ‘he smaller room is reported 
as saved, though not without damage. The 
fire companies had been fatigued by a fire at a 
late hour the night genset so that they 
arrived late, and much time was lost in bring- 
ing the engines to a position which would; 
render their powers available. 

We have been told that about thirty-five 
thousand volumes of books have been de- 
stroyed, the estimate being derived from the 
number saved, the contents of the Libr 
being about fifty-five thousand volumes. 
number of valuable and excellent paintings 
also perished. Of these, were portraits of the 
first five Presidents, by Stuart, an original por- 
trait of Columbus, a second portrait of Colum- 
bus, one of Peyton Randolph, one of Baron, 
Steuben, one of Baron De Kai, with a fine 
picture of Cortez, and one of Judge Hanson, 
of Maryland. The fine. busts of Jefferson, 
Lafayette, and General Taylor, with a bronze 
one of Washington, by Mills, are also rendered 
worthless. 

To repair as far as may be this loss, will 
require a large amount; and we hope, when 
this amount shall have been dxpendes, all will 
be done that can be done by human invention 
to preserve the Library of the Nation. 

Christian Statesman. 





Ph sine nibs ey or New Yor«.—The State 
rs met at Albany on the 12th instan 
and declared John §. ea elected to a 
Court of Appeals; H. S. Randall, Secre 
State ; John C. Wright, Comptroller; H. Fitz- 
pon ag hcg Commissioner; Hen Storms, 
m inspector ; i 
torney General; W. 5 ta, Lerner Em 
gineer ; and James H. Coo 
The vote in Mr. Chatfield’s 
favor of giving him the 
(Mr. Morgan, Secretary of 


‘In the 
inst, Mr. 


reasurer. 


) against it. 





eDougald, of Muscogee 








of 


apne, State En- 


certificate, Ser i 
and one 
State, i 


islature of Georgia, on the 3d 
ted a bill to Sepkibit the tothe ee} 
} into that State for the purpose of sale, 


For the National Era. 
SHE HATH FALLEN. 
BY PH. L. 


On her chain of life is rust, 
On her spirit wing is dust ; 
She hath let the spoiler in, 
She hath mated her with sin, 

» She hath opened wide the door, 
Crime has passed the threshold o’er. , 
Wherefore has she geno astray ? 
Stood Tomptation in her way, 
With its eyes so glittering bright, 
Clothed in angel robes of white? 


Pause—her story soon is told: 
Onee a lamb within the fold, 
Stranger voices lured her thence, 
In her spotless innocence. 
Woe—she had not strength to keep 
With the Shepherd of the sheep ; 
For the fleece, so spotless white, 
Hence became the hue of night, 
And she stood in her despair, 
Bleating for the Shepherd’s care. 


Woe—that none might lead her back 
From the bloodhounds on her track. 
Hunger prowled about her path, 
With a wild hyena laugh ; 

Scorn came leaping from its lair, 
With defiant growl and stare; 

And she grappled, all in vain, 

With the fangs of Want and Pain: 
Hope and Mercy shut the gate 

On this heart so desolate. 


So she turned again to Sin! 
What had she to lose or win? 
Resting on her life a stain, 
Deeper than the brand of Cain. 
Heard she not a pitying tone? 
Weeping in her shame alone? 
Was there not a human heart 
In her anguish bore a part? 
None to hold a beacon light 
Up before her darkened sight ? 


No: the altar was not there, 

For a canting priesthood’s prayer ; 
“ She hath fallen! \et her die,” 
Said the Levite, passing by. 

So she turned again to Sin— 
What has she to lose or win? 
Sisters, there is work to do, 

Field of labor hore for you; 

Ye who pour the wine and oil, 
Up—and rest not from your toil, 
Till the bruised and wounded heart, 
Aching from the Tempter’s dart, 
Sore and weary with its pain, 
Shall be bound and healed again— 
Till no more defiled by Sin, 

Like the pardoned Magdalen, 
Kneeling in repentance sweet, 

She may wash the Saviour’s feet 
With her tears, that, while they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from the soul. 

Do yo ask for your reward ? 
Blessed they who serve the Lord. 





LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Canal around the Falls—Interests of the Great West— 
Kossuth Invited to Cincinnati—Irish Exiles’ Meet- 
ing, &c. 





CincInNaTI, December 16, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


A vigorous movement is in progress, by the 
steamboat owners, merchants, and others in- 
terested in St. Louis, Louisville, and this place, 
to have the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Ohio river at the falls removed. It is well 
known fhat the Louisville and Portland canal 
only partially overcomes these difficulties, being 
too contracted to admit large boats, such as 
are now built, and the tolls being so heavy as 
to be burdensome. This has, to some extent, 
it is said, been rendered necessary by the great 
cost of the work, which, though only about two 
miles in length, was, from the nature of the 
rocky ground, of difficult construction, and has 
numerous locks. This toll has long been a 
general ground of complaint, and petitions to 
both Houses of Congress are new in circulation, 
asking that the Government will purchase all 
private stock in the present canal, and abolish 
the tolls, making the passage free; and that an 
appropriation may be made, sufficient to con- 
struct another on the opposite side of the river, 
capable of receiving the largest vessels built on 
the Western waters. The locks in the present 
canal admit boats no larger than 185 feet in 
length, and of 700 tons burden, while steam- 
boats of from 250 to 300 feet are now fre- 
quently built. In my last letter, I spoke of a 
new steamer building here, of 300 feet. Since 
that, I have seen a description of one of yet 
grander dimensions, building at Louisville, of 
345 feet length. 

The memorial of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce presents some valuable statistics in 
urging the importance of this subject. It ap- 
pears that tlie amount of tolls paid in the 
twenty years the present canal has been in ope- 
ration is $2,199,338, of which it is estimated 
that Cincinnati pays $60,000 annually. It is 
shown that $65,000,000 in value of commerce 
passes the Falls annually, and is affected injuri- 
ously by the insufficiency of the canal, high tolls, 
extra freights, extra insurance, and damage 
and loss. The commerce of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers is rapidly increasing ; every 
year adds to the resources and trade of the 
Great West, and a policy looking with com- 
prehensive aim to its prospective wants ought to 
be pursued: The memorialists hold this enter- 
prise to be one of national interest, and look to 
Congress as having the right to remove the ob- 
structions complained of. It is a shame that 
while millions of money are yearly expended 
by Congress for the protection and extension 
of foreign commerce, commercial agents abroad, 
breakwaters, lighthouses, &c., for our Eastern 
harbors, the Western rivers and lakes should 
have been so long neglected. 

I see it stated that the bids lately made for 
furnishing and setting the marble alone for the 
addition to the Capitol at Washington vary 
from $1,500,000 to $2,300,000, and that the 
whole cost of the improvements will be about 
five millions! While such sums are spent in 
decorating the Capitol of a Republic, the Gov- 
ernment is too poor to spend one-half the sum 
in removing the absolute impediments to the na- 
tion’s commerce. Whatever may be the result 
of these applications, it is certain that were 
correct and liberal views of the wants of the 
mighty West to prevail with our legislators, 
and President-making and political squabbling 
to take up less of their time, to the neglect of 
the substantial interests of the country, they 
would be granted. 

Our City Council has passed a resolution in- 
viting Kossuth’ to visit the city, and through a 
committee have sent a letter assuring him of a 
cordial welcome. Two public meetings of the 
citizens have been held for the same purpose— 
the last, at the Hall of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, on last Saturday evening, was a large and 
enthusiastic one. It was addressed by W. M. 
Corry, Bellamy Storer, Cassius M. Clay, and 
others. The resolutions were read by Judge 
- Hoadley, and are strong in approval and eulogy 
of Kossuth. An additional resolution was 
adopted, declaring as the sense of the meeting 
“that the true policy of the United States was. 
to adopt the principles of non-intervention, as 
defined in the letters and speeches of Louis Kos- 
suth.” There can be no doubt that, should 
Kossuth visit us, he will receive @ most enthusi- 
astic and heartfelt welcome by all parties and 
classes, except the priests and leaders (not the 
members) in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A meeting has been held here in behalf of 
the Irish exiles, Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, Mea- 
gher. and others. A memorial to the President 
has been adopted, setting forth, in clear, digni- 
fied, and forcible language,.the reasons for the 
request, and asking him to interfere with the 
British Government for their release. This 
document is now in circulation, and it is 
thought that ten thousand signatures to it may 
be obtained. 

Your correspondent CurrenTe Catamo has 
given a very truthful account of the improve- 
ments of a few years past in our city, but has 
not told half the truth. [ feel tempted tq en- 
large upon the subject, and pursue the work he 
has commenced, but must defer it for some fa- 
ture time. 

This is the coldest day this winter. At 6 
A. M. the mercury at 8 de below 
zero, and all day it has been but a few degrees 
above.. The canals, of course, are tightly 
closed, and ice forming in the river, which for 
a week or two past Se been sheet navi- 
gable stage. It will soon fall with such weather 


as this, and shippers are busy sending awa: 
their goods, for pee of a ientnnad an jeont 
‘ The State debt of Kentucky is $5,724,307. 


sip 








KOSSUTH’S ADDRESS TO THE LADIES. 
New York, December 20, 1851. 

The scene in Metropolitan Hall was one of 
high interest and enthusiasm, the immense 
Hall being filled with some three thousand 
persons, of whom there were estimated to be 
2,500 ladies. 

Shortly after 2 o'clock Judge Edmonds, ap- 
pearing on the stage, said, “ As Governor Kos- 
suth and his family enter-the room, the audi- 
ence aré requested to rise.” 

At 214 clock, Kossuth entered the stage, ac- 
companied’ by Madame Kossuth, Madame 
Pulasky, M. Pulzsky, Col. Berzenezey, and sever- 
al other officers of his suite, the Mayor, Rev. 
Mr. Bellows, Rev. Dr. Tyng, and Hon. George 
Bancroft, together with a number of ladies. 

The whole audience arose and cheered vehe- 


mently. ; 

The Hon. George Bancroft then made a 
brief and very eloquent address, and was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, in a brief ad- 
dress to the great advocate of Liberty, in the 
name of the Ladies of New York. 

Governor Kussuth then spoke as follows: 


I would I were able to answer that call. I 
would I were able conveniently to fill the place 
which your kindness has assigned to me; but 
really I am in despair. I do not know how 
many times 1 have spoken within the last 
fourteen days in New York. Permit me to 
make some few remarks which are suggested 
to my mind by what has been stated. You 
were pleased to say that Austria was blind to 
let me escape. Be assured that it was not the 
merit of Austria. Austria would have been 
very glad to bury me, if not in the cold grave 
of death, at least in the equally cold grave of 
moral inactivity. But the Emperor of Turkey 
took courage at the interference of America ; 
and notwithstanding all the reclamations of 
Austria, I am free—restored to life, because 
restored to duty and activity. If Austria 
would not have murdered down the very exist- 
ence of my nation, it is true I should have 
vanished out of the memory of man. It isa 
curious fate which I have. Perhaps there 
never was 2 man in the would who was so 
fond of tranquillity as I am; and perhaps no 
man so fond of doing as much good as possible 
without being known, or even noticed as being 
in the world. Thus longing for tranquillity, it 
was my destiny never to have a single moment 
‘in my life to see it fulfilled. But my guiding 
star was and will be, “Duty;” and the pleas- 
ure and ‘delight of the heart must wait, even 
forever, if necessary, when duty calls. Ladies, 
worn out as I am, still I am glad, bey | glad in- 
deed, that it is the ladies of New York who 
have condescended to listen to my farewell. 
This my farewell cannot, will not be eloquent. 
Wher, in the midst of a busy day, the watch- 
ful cares of a guardian angel throws some 
flowers of joy in the thorny way of man, he 
gathers them up with thanks, a cheerful thrill 
quivers through his heart, like the melody of 
an Xolian harp; but the earnest duties of life 
soon claim his attention and his cares. The 
melodious thrill dies away, and on he must 
go, and on he goes, joyless, cheerless, and cold, 
every fibre of his heart bent to the earnest 
duties of the day. But when the hard work 
of the day is done, and the stress of mind for 
a moment subsides, then the heart again claims 
its right, and the tender fingers of our memory 
gather up again the violets of joy which the 
guardian angel threy in our way, and we look 
at them with so much joy, we cherish them as 
the favorite gifts of life—we are so glad—as 
glad as the child on Christmas eve. These are 
the happiest moments of man’s life. But when 
we are not noisy, not eloquent, we are silent, 
almost mute, like nature in & mid-summer’s 
night, reposing from the burning heat of the 
day. Ladies, that is my condition now. It is 
a hard day’s work which I have to do here. 
I am delivering my farewell address; and 
every compassionate smile, every warm grasp 
of the hand, every token of kindness which f 
have received, (and I have received so many,) 
every flower of consolation which the ladies 
of New York have thrown on my thorny way, 
rushes with double foree to my memory. I 
feel so happy in this memory—there is a solemn 
tranquillity about my mind; but in such a 
moment I would rather be silent than speak. 
I scarcely can speak. You know, ladies, that 
it is not the deepest feelings which are the 
loudest. [Loud neeed And, besides, I 
have to say farewell to New York! This is a 
sorrowful word. What immense hopes are 
linkedin my memory in this word New York— 
hopes of resurrection for my down-trodden 
pe argent of liberation for oppressed 
nations on the European continent! 

Will the expectation’ which the mighty out- 
burst of New York’s young and generous heart 
foreshadowed, be realized? Will these hopes 
be fulfill€d, or will the ray of consolation which 
New York cast on the dark night of my father- 
land—will it pass away like an electric flash ? 
Oh, could I cast one single glance into the 
book of futurity! No; God forgive me this 
impious wish. It is He who hid the future 
from man, and what He does is well done. It 
were not good for man to know his destiny. 
The energy of his sense of duty would falter or 
subside, if we were assured of the failure or 
success ofour aims. [Applause.] It is because 
we do not know the future, that we retain our 
energy of duty. So will I go on in my work, 
with the full energy of my humble abilities, 
without despair, but with hope. It is Eastern 
blood which runs in my veins: and I come 
from the East. I have, accordingly, somewhat 
of Eastern fatalism in my disposition, but it is 
the fatalism of a Christian who trusts with un- 
wavering faith in the boundless goodness of a 
Divine Providence. But among all these dit- 
ferent feelings and thoughts that come upon 
me in the. hour of my farewell, one thing is 
almost indispensable to me—and that is, the as- 
surance that the sympathy I have met with 
here will not pass away like the cheers which 
a warbling girl receives on the stage—that it 
will be preserved as a principle; and that when 
the emotion subsides, the calmness of reflection 
will but strengthen it, because it is a principle. 
This consolation I wanted, and this consolation 
I have, because, ladies, I place it in your hands. 
I bestow on — motherly and sisterly cares, 
the hopes of Europe’s oppressed nations—the 
hopes of civil, political, social, and religious 
liberty. Oh, let me entreat you, with the brief 
and stammering words of a warm heart, over- 
whelmed with emotions and with sorrowful 
cares—let me entreat you, ladies, to be watch- 
ful of the sympathy of your people, like the 
mother over the cradle of her beloved child. It 
is worthy of your watchful care, because it is 
the cradle of regenerated humanity. Espe- 
cially in oe to my poor father-land, I have 
particular claims on the fairer and better half 
of rece | which you are. The first of these 
claims is, that there is not, perhaps, on the face 
of the earth, a nation which in its institutions 
has shown more chivalric regard for ladies than 
the Hungarians. It is a praiseworthy trait of 
the Oriental character. You know that it was 
the Moorish race, in Spain, who were the 
founders of the chivalric era in Europe, so full 
of personal virtue, so full of noble deeds, so de- 
voted to the service of ladies, and heroism, and 
to the protection of the oppressed. You are 
told that the ladies of the East are almost de- 
graded to less than a human condition, being 
secluded from all social life, and pent up within 
the harem’s walls. And so it is. But you 
must not judge the East by the measure of 
European civilization. They have their own 
civilization, quite different from ours, in views, 
inclinations, affections, and thoughts. Eastern 
mankind is traditional—the very soil retains 
the stamp of traditional antiquity. When you 
walk upon that old soil, with the Old Testa- 
ment in your hand, and read the prophets and 
the patriarchs on the very spot whées they 
lived and walked, you are astonished to find 
that nature is as it was five thousand years 
ago, and that the cedars still grow on her 
boundary, under the shadow of which the pa- 
triarchs were protected. You see the well just 
as Jacob saw it when Rachel gave drink to him 
and his camels. ‘Everything—the t of 
nature, the habits, the customs, the social life 
of the Yori measured, not by centuries, 
but by thousands of years. The women of the 
East live as they lived in the time of the patri- 
archs, and they feel happy. Let them remain 
rae Sy e Who can wish them more on 
earth than happiness? Nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than to pity those who feel happy. But 
such is the fact, that there is almost a religious 


dares to injure or to offend a woman there. 
He who would do so would be ey ey by all 
, that 





like a dog. » That respect 80 the 
lord does mot dare vaied the carpet of hig 


regard paid to women in the East...No man | from 


harem’s door, still less enter it, where a pair of 

ippers before the threshold tells him that a 
lady isin the room. [Applause.] Respect an@ 
reverence for women is the characteristic of 
the Orient, The Magyars are of Eastern 
stock, cast in Earope. e found all the bless- 
ings of civilization. in your ladies; but we con- 
served for them the regard and reverence of 
our Oriental character. Nay, more than that: 
we carried these views into our institutions and 
into our laws. With us, the widow remains 
the head of the family, as the father was. As 
long as she lives she is the mistress of the 
property of her deceased husband. The chiv- 
alrous spirit of the nation supposes she will 
provi, with motherly care, for the wants of 

er children, and she remains in posgession 80 
long as she bears her deceased husband’s name. 
The old Constitution of Hungary, which we re- 
formed upon a democratic basis—it having 
been aristocratic—under that instrument the 
widow of a lord had the right to send her rep- 
resentative to the Parliament ; and in the county 
elections of public functionaries, widows had a 
right to vote alike with the men. Perhaps this 
chivalric character of my nation, so full of re- 
gard toward tho fair sex, may somewhat com- 
mend my mission to the ladies of America. 
Our second particular claim is, that the source 
of all the misfortune which now weighs so 
heavily upon my bleeding father-land, is in two 
fadiesCetharion, of Russia and Sophia of 
Hapsburg, the ambitious mother of the young 
Nero, Francis Joseph. 

You know that one hundred and fifty years 
ago, Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, the bra- 
vest of the brave, foreseeing the growth of 
Russia, and fearing that it would oppress and 
overwhelm civilization, ventured with a handful 
of men to overthrow the rising power of Rus- 
sia. After immortal deeds, and almost fabu- 
lous victories, one loss made him a refugee upon 
Turkish soil, like myself. But, happier than 
myself, he succeeded in persuading Turkey of 
the necessity of checking Russia in her over- 
weening ambition, and in curtailing her growth. 
On wertt Mehemet Balzordsi with his Turks, 
and met Peter the Czar, and pent him up in a 
corner, where there was no possibility of escape. 
There Mghemet held him with iron grasp till 
hunger game to his aid. But nature claimed 
her righfs, and in a council of war it was de- 
cided to/surrender to Mehemet. Then Catha- 
rine, who was present in the camp, appeared 
in person before the Grand Vizier, to sue for 
mercy, She was fair, and she was rich with 
jewels of nameless value. She went to the 
Grand Vizier’s tent. She came back without 
any jewels, but she brought mercy, and Russia 
was saved, From that celebrated day dates 
the downfall of Turkey, and that of Russia’s 
growth. Out of this source flowed the stream 
of Russian preponderance over the European 
continent ; and down-trodden liberty, and the 
nameless sufferings of Poland and of my poor 
native land, are the dreadful fruits of Catha- 
rine’s success on that day, cursed in the rec- 
ords of humanity. The second lady who will 
be cursed through all posterity, in her memory, 
is Sophia, the mother of the present usurper of 
Hungary—she who had the ambitious dream 
to raise the limited power of a child upon the 
ruins of liberty, and on the neck of down- 
trodden nations. It was her ambition—the 
evil genius of the house of Hapsburg in the 
present day—which brought desolation upon 
us. I need only mention one fact to charac- 
terize what kind of a heart was in that cursed 
woman. Qn the anniversary of the day of 
Arad, where our martyrs bled, she came to the 
Court with a bracelet of rubies gathered to- 
gether in so many roses as were numbered b 
the heads of the brave Hungarians who fell 
there, and declared it a gift which she joyfully 
presented to the company, as a memento which 
she wears on her very arm to cherish its eter- 
nal memory, that she might not forget the 
pleasure she derived from the killing of those 
men who died at Arad. This very fact can 
give you a true knowledge of the character of 
that woman. And this is the second claim to 
the ladies’ sympathy for oppressed humanity, 
and for my poor father-land. I wish the free 
women of free America will help my down- 
fallen land to get out of that iron grasp, or to 
get out of those bloody fangs, and become in- 
dependent and free. 

ur third particular claim isthe behaviour of 
our ladies during the last war. It is no wan- 
ton praise—it is a fact what I say—that, in 
my hard task to lead on the struggle, and to 
overn Hungary, I had no more powerful aux- 
iliaries, and no more faithful executors of the 
will of the nation, than in the women of Hun- 
ry. [Applause.} You know that in ancient 
ome, after the battle of Canna, which was 
won by Hannibal, the victor was afraid to come 
down to the very walls of Rome. The Senate 
called on the people spontaneously to sacrifice 
all their wealth on the altar of their father- 
land, and the ladies were the first to do it. 
Every jewel, every ornament was brought forth, 
so much so that the tribune judged it necessary 
to pass a law prohibiting the ladies of Rome 
to wear jewelry or any silk dresses, in order 
that it might not appear the ladies of Rome 
had not, by their own choice, have done so. 
Now, we wanted in Hungary no such law. 
The women of Hungary brought all that they 
had. ~}_ applause.} You would have been 
astonished to see how, in the most wealthy 
houses of Hungary, if you were invited to din- 
ner, you would be forced to eat soup with iron 
spoons; and when the wounded and the sick— 
and many of them we had, because we fought 
hard—when the wounded and sick were not so 
well provided as it would have been our duty 
and our pleasure to do, I ordered the Ministry 
and the respective public functionaries to take 
care of them. But the poor wounded went on 
suffering, and the Ministry went on slowly to 
provide for them. When | saw this, one single 
word was spoken to the ladies of Hungary, and 
in a few hours there was provision made for 
hundreds of thousands of sick. [Applause 
from the gentlemen mage And I never 
met a single mother who would have withheld 
her son from sharing in the battle ; but I have 
met many who ordered and commanded their 
children to fight for their father-land [Ap- 
plause.] I saw many and many brides who 
urged on the bridegrooms to delay their day of 
happiness till they would come back victorious 
from the battles of their father-land. 

Thus acted the ladies of Hungary. That 
country deserves to live; that country deserves 
to have a future left yet, which the women, as 
much as the men, love and cherish. [Ap- 
plause.} But I have a stronger motive than 
all these to claim your petedting sympathy for 
my country’s cause. It is her nameless woe, 
nameless sufferings. In the name of that ocean 
of bloody tears, which the sacrilegious hand 
of the tyrant wrung from the eyes of the 
childless mothers, of the brides who beheld the 
hangman’s sword between them and their 
wedding-day—in the name of all those mothers, 
wives, brides, daughters, and sisters, who, by 
thousands of thousands, weep over the graves 
of Magyars, so dear to their hearts, and weep 
the ber tears of a patriot (as they all are) 
over the face of their beloved native land—in 
the name of all those torturing stripes with 
which the flogging hand of Austrian tyrants 
dared to outrage humanity in the womankind 
of my native land—in the name of that daily 
curse against Austria with which even the 
prayers of our women are mixed—in the name 
of the nameless sufferings of my own dear 
een the whole audience rose, and 
cheered vehemently]—the faithful companion 
of my life—of her, who for months and for 
months was hunted by my country’s tyrants, 
like a noble deer, not having for months a 
momént’s rest, to repose her wearied head 
in safety, and no hope, no support, no pro- 
tection, but at the humble threshold of the 
hard-working people, as noble and generous 
as they are poor—[applause]—in the name of 
my poor little children, who, 80 young, are 
scarcely conscious of their life, had already to 
learn what an Austrian prison is—in the name 
of all this, and what is still worse, in the name 
~ ve ies tae liberty, I p05 ae of New 

ork, your protectin mpathy for my coun- 
try’s cause, Nobody can 0 on for it than 
you. The heart of man is as soft as wax in 
your tender hands, Mould it, ladies; mould it 
into the form of generous compassion for m 
country’s wrongs, inspire it with the noble feel- 
ings of your own hearts, inspire it with the 
consciousness of your country’s power, dignity, 
and might.» You are the framers of man’s 
character. Whatever be the fate of man, one 
stamp he always bears on his brow=—that 
which the mother’s hand impressed upon the 
soul of the child. The smile of your lips can 
make a hero out of a coward, [applause,] and 
@ generous man out of the egotist. One word 

rom you inspires the youth to noble resolu- 
tions ; the lustre of your eyes i8: irest re- 
ward for the toils of life. You can even b 





up the feeble spark of energy in the breast of 
broken age, that once more it may blaze up in 








a noble, a generous deed, before it dies. — Au 
etl tpry you have, Use it, ladies, use it in 
behalf of your country’s glory, and for the 
benefit of oppressed humanity; and when you 
meet with a cold calculator, who thinks by 
arithmetic when he is called to feel the wrongs 
of oppressed nations, convert him, ladies. Your 
smiles are commands; and the truth which 
pours forth instinctively from your hearts is 
mightier. than the logic articulated by any 
scholar. The Peri, excluded from Paradise, 
brought many generous gifts to heaven in or- 
der to regain it. She brought the dying sigh 
of a patriot; the kiss of a faithful girl im- 
rinted onthe lips of her bridegroom distorted 
y the venom of the plague. She brought 
many other fair gifts; but the doors of Para- 
dise opened before her only when she brought 
with her the first prayer of a man converted 
to charity and brotherly love for his oppressed 
brethren and humanity. I have many tokens 
received of this brotherly love; and at the 
very moment of my entering this hall, I was 
informed of a circumstanee which | consider 
so important as to beg permission to make, in 
respect to it, one single remark. I am told 
that one of the newspapers, with friendly and 
em po intention toward that cause which I 
ave the honor to plead before you, has point- 
ed out as the success of my standing here, that 
there is a committee established out of such 
men, whose very share in that committee gives 
importance to it, and who are about to raise 
money for the purpose of revolutionizing Eu- 
rope. My axiom is that of the Irish poet, 
“Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow.” [Applause.] All that I claim is 
fair play; and that is the aim for which I 
claim the United States to become the cxecu- 
tive power of the laws of Nature and of Na- 
ture’s God. That is the aim for which I claim 
your generous public and —— aid and sup- 
ort. The revolutions in Europe will be made 
y the nations of Europe; but that o< shall 
have fair play is what the nations of Europe 
expect from the protection of the United States 
of America. Remember the power which you 
have, and which I have endeavored to point out 
in a few brief words. Remember this, and 
form associations ; establish ladies’ committees 
to raise substantial aid for Hungary. Who 
could, who would refuse, when the melody of 
your voice is pleading the cause of my bleed- 
ing, my oppressed native land. 

Now, ladies, I am worn out very much—so I 
am done. One word only remains to be said, 
a word of deep sorrow, the word “Farewell, 
New York!” New York! that word will for- 
ever make thrill every string of my heart. I 
am like a wandering bird. I am worse than a 
wandering bird. He may return to his sum- 
mer home. I have no fome on earth! Here, 
at New York, I felt almost at home. But “ For, 
ward” is my call, and I must part. I part 
with the hope that the sympathy which I have 
met here is the trumpet sound of resurrection 
to my native land; I part with the hope that, 
having found here ashort, transitory home, will 
bring me yet back to my own beloved home, 
that my ashes may yet mix with the dust of my 
native soil. Ladies, remember Hungary, and— 
farewell ! 


The close of this speech was the signal for 
another outburst of applause. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, December 23, 1851. 

The steamer Baltic, of the Collins line, has 
arrived, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
10th instant. 

The Cambria reached Liverpool at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, December 8th. 

France——The condition of affairs in this 
country had continued to attract the public at- 
tention throughout the whole of Europe. 

It is now definitely ascertained that Louis 
Napoleon has proved completely successful 
in fis coup d’etat. Partial attempts at resist- 
ance had been méde by the ultra republicans, 
but they had been promptly repressed and ex- 
tinguished. In the Departments, the resist- 
ance was confined exclusively to the extreme 
republicans, who had been repulsed with the 
same vigor used towards their brethren in 
Paris. 

The new Cabinet formed by Napoleon, and 
announced in his proclamation of the new 
order of things, is composed of the following 
persons : ; 

M. M. De Morny, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Fuld, Minister of Finance. 

M. Ronher, Minister of Justice. 

M. Magne, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Theo. Ducos, Minister of Marine. 

M. Durnfle, Minister of Commerce. 

M. St. Arnand, Minister of War. 

M. Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Fargot, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

It may be said, in the President’s language, 
that France has accepted the proposal he has 
made her, but not with that enthusiasm which 
Louis Napoleon calculated upon. The acqui- 
escence of the people has been universal, but 
tacit. The opponents of the President have 
preferred the plan which he has proposed to 
the alternatives of anarchy or legitimacy, 
Very few persons can be found who sympathize 
with the Assembly, or who deny that the Pres 
ident was forced by the continued intrigues of 
that body to choose between a surrender of his 
power, office, and liberty, and the more resolute 
course which he adopted. 

Tranquillity was pretty well restored in 
Paris by the evening of Friday, the 5th in 
stant. On the’ following day, my dis pave4 
ments and the shattered walls of houses were 
all that remained of the insurrection in and) 
about Paris. 

The Departments of Saone and Loire and 
Alliers had been placed in a state of siege, but 
the disturbances which caused the act were; 
insignificant. 3 

Everywhere, without an exception, the troops 
have been successful. 

The threatened bombardment of Tangiers by 
the French fleet had been avoided by an ami- 
cable settlement of the difficulties. 

Fresh arrests ‘continue to be daily made, 
among the republican leaders. Changarnier 
and the Generals were confined at Ham, to be, 
tried. by a court martial, on the charge of at- 
tempting to seduce the soldiers of the army 
from their duty. ‘ 

M. Thiers will leave immediately for Italy. 

Napoleon will undoubtedly have an immense 
majority at the election for President, which 
was to take place on the 20th instant. 

Marshal Soult died on the 20th ultimo, in the 
82d year of his age. 

Spcin—We learn that the Queen’s accouche- 
ment was expected between the 8th and 11th 
of December. ¥ 

The Duke of Narvaez had been recalled by 
the Queen. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier had 
dined with the British Minister. 

Cape of Good Hope-—The news from the 
Cape of Good Hope continues to excite great, 
finxiety in England. The position of the Brit-. 
ish forces, and even of the local Government 
itself, seemed to become daily more critical 
Treachery of all kinds, and depredations, even, 
under the very bayonets of the troops, were con- 
stantly occurring, and the frontiers were en- 
tirely beyond the troops to protect. 

Liverpool Market.—Flour is dull at last quo- 
tations. The market yesterday suffered a mark- 
ed depression, owing to the adverse accounts 
from Seoline and small sales were made at 
Friday’s prices. 2 x 

Indian corn, yesterday, was in brisk inquiry 
at an advance of 1s. per quarter, but this rise. 
had checked the disposition to operate, and 
the market closed with a disinclination to ope- 
rate. Sale of white at 29s., and yellow at 
27s. 5d. 

In wheat, the operations, like those in flour, 
were inactive, and chiefly of a retail charac- 
ter, without any change from Friday’s rates: 

Provisions.—Bacon is in good inquiry. Beef 
and pork without improvement. Shoulders 
are quoted 24s.; but the large accumulation of 
last season’s imports remain almost undimin- 
ished. Lard has suddenly advanced. About 
140 tons were taken at 41s., but holders now. 
require 43s. 

ugar continues in good demand, and large 
quantities of Colonial and Porto Rico were sold 
on Saturday and yesterday at firmly maintain- 
ed prices. 

Liverpool. Market, December 10.—Cotton.—. 
Since the departure of the steamer Europa, the 
demand for cotton has sensibly declined. The 
sales up to last evening were 13,000 bales, of 
which 1,500 bales were to speculators and ex- 
porters. Friday’s prices were firmly maintain- 
ed until yesterday, when the market took a 
=o Poy favor of buyers, and prices declined’ 
1-16d. . et 

Sales of lard at 44s., the market being flat. 

E. Syfile & Co., of London, have fuiled—for 
what, is not accurately known, Ps 


ceived at Liverpool just previous to the sailing 
of the steamer, states that the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Duke A’Aumale—sons of the late 
King—had gone to Belgium, to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt against the military usurpation of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Commodore Ap Cateshy Jones was among 
those wounded on the Boulevards; he lost a 
finger, had a leg broken, and was otherwise 
disabled. The loss on the part of the army, 
in the course of the Paris engagements, is set 
down dt one superior officer and fifteen soldiers 
killed, and three officers and a hundred and 
four soldiers wounded. 

M, Thiers hag been liberated by the Presi- 
dent, in consequence of ill health, on the con- 
‘dition that he leave the country, 

Monday’s Moniteur contains the President’s 
proclamation, in which he says: “ Frenchmen, 
the disturbances are appeased. Whatever may 
be the decision of the people, society is saved. 
The first em of my task is accomplished: 
The appeal to the nation for the purpose of 
terminating the struggles of parties, I knew 
would not cause serious risk to the public tran- 
quillity. Why should the people have risen 
against me? If I do not any longer possess 
your confidence—if your ideas are changed— 
there is no oceasion to make precious blood 
flow ; it will be suflicient to place an adverse 
yote in the urn. I shall always respect the 
decision of the nation, but, till the nation has 
spoken, I shall not hesitate, at any sacrifice, to 
baffle the attempts of factions.” 

Accounts from Geneva state that a body of 
French refugees had met to deliberate, and, 
after a long and stormy discussion, they decided 
to abstain from entering France. 





Hon. Jorx R. Pornsert, Secretary of War 
under Mr. Van Buren, died at his residence at 
Statesburg, S. C., on the 12th inst., in the 73d 
year of his age. Mr. Poinsett was a native of 
Charleston, and served in the South Carolina 
Legislature and in Congress, and subsequently 
as Minister to Mexico, where on a memorable 
occasion he so boldly upheld our national flag, 
that the art of painf™g has perpetuated the 
incident. During the days of nullification, he 
was the leader of the Union party in South 
Carolina. 





For the National Era. 
NON-INTERVENTION. 


Kossuth is still here in New York, though I 
have not seen him yet. He is considered a 
truly great man, and the cause he advocates a 
most sacred one. He seems to expect that our 
Government will aid in the re-establishment of 
the Republic of Hungary. I do not think that 
all his expectations will be realized, but I do 
hope that our Government and People will de- 
vise some way to do something to stay the pow- 
erof the despots of Europe. I do not suppose 
that we, as a Government, are going to take 
upon ourselves the business of redressing all 
the wrongs which exist among the nations of 
the earth, but I-do hope and insist that we 
should adhere to our policy of non-interven- 
tion. Our rule has been to send diplomatists 
with credentials to whatever Government they 
might find existing. The only exception to 
this rule was in the case of Cass, Chargé to 
Rome in 1848. When he reached Rome, he 
found the Republic in power. No Government 
was ever more fairly established than that Re- 
public. There was but one dissenting voice, in 
the large Chamber of Deputies which had been 
elected by the People, to the forming and es- 
tablishing of a Republic. Now, Cass was not 
accredited to the Pope or the Papal Govern- 
ment, and it was not his business to inquire 
into the kind or character of the Government, 
but present his credentials immediately to what- 
ever Government he might find existing. The 
Government de facto was a Republic, and yet 
this Minister of a Republic refused to present 
his credentials, thus throwing the entire moral 
influence of this great Republic into the scale 
of the imbecile despot, who had just been ex- 
pelled by the people, and who had no hope of 
being restored except by foreign bayonets. 
What more shameful act could a Republican 
and a Protestant do? This was done by Cass 
to secure the influence of the priests in the 
election of President! Cass was sent there 
under Polk’s Administration, and has been re- 
tained there under that of General Taylor and 
Mr. Fillmore. Had Mr. Cass remained quiet, 
it would not have seemed so bad; but he fre- 
quently went out of the city to the French 
camp, to visit the officers, while they were bom- 
barding the city and battering down its walls. 
At the same time, 4,000 of the National 
Guards of Rome were laying at the cafes, and 
refused to fight, because they said that it was of 
no use to fight with four nations on their back; 
they would have to surrender, and they might 
as well surrender first as last. Had Cass been 
true to our principles, he would have hastened, 
with all possible despatch, and ‘presented his 
credentials, and then, as an American, he 
would have gone among those National Guards, 
and incited them to fight; and had he have 
had the spirit of Patrick Henry, or that even 
of any honest man, he would have done it. An 
honest man in his place at that time might 
have saved the Republic. I was told by men 
of all parties at Rome—the priests even admit 
it—that there never was a better state of 
things in Rome than during the existence of 
that Republic. There never was greater se- 
curity for person and property within the walls 
of the Eternal City. The people almost exem- 

lified the spirit of the Apostles and early 

hristians. They had all things common. 
They divided their provisions with all. They 
took the best of care of the sick and wounded : 
and there was the greatest unanimity and good 
feeling among the people. How great the con- 
trast between the state of things then and now! 
Then the prisons were empty—now they groan 
with some thirty thousand of the best of her 
citizens. Now the Inquisition is in fifll blast. 
Then an edition of the New Testament was 
ublished, which was seized as soon as the 
‘rench succeeded in their infernal work, and 
the whole edition of more than three thousand 
copies have been taken to the rooms of the In- 
quisition. Now a man is imprisoned if‘a New 
Testament is found on him, and if he be a for- 
eigner ‘he is sent out of the country. 

It is a shame that all that our people can do 
for the cause of freedom in other countries 
should be counteracted by such diplomatists 
abroad, and that the present Administration 
should neglect to recall such demagogues from 

laces that they are so utterly sieving 3 to 
ll. . 





“Tue HERALD oF THE Unton.”—Such is the 
title of a new montly newspaper which has 
just been started in New York, with C. Edwards 
Lester, Esq., as editor. It promises to be devo- 
ted, above all other thin gs, to the perpetuity and 
prosperity of the Union. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts has decided that the proper authorities, 
acting in good faith, and for the benefit of the 
schools, have a right to exclude a girl of bad 
character from the public schools. The court 
below has decided the contrary. 





Mr. Webster has consented to deliver the 
annual address before the New York Historical 
Society, between the 20th of December and 10th 


—————_—- 


The total value of the goods in the World’s 
Fair is estimated at $500,000,000. 











NOTICE, 
FFICE of the Trust ot the Stockholders of the Bank of 
O the United States, chartered the 4th Mareh, A. D. i791. 
The copartners or shareholder of the above-vamed Inati- 
tution, or their legal representatives, who desire to partici 
pate in the final dividend of the assets of the stockholder S 
trust, expected to be made under a decree of Conr's of the 
United States, finally to close the affairs of that Insti- 
tution, are hereby notified and requested to make known 
that desire to the Cashier by ietters, post-paid, addressed to 
him at the Office,in the Girard Bank, Philadelphia, on or 
before Monday, !7th inst., that their participation in the 
final dividend of sai’ assets may be secured. 
By order of the surviving Trustee. 


Philadelphia, November 7, 1851. Nov. 13. 





BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


—32 es, 1 per annum, in advance. 
enn ple pond at ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages each, and siz of %6 each, making 768. 
‘OL. 1ff commencer July, 1551. This unique original 
V journal treats of all enbjects relating to mau—presents 
* new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy— ano dys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. he knewledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen nam- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 


Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 





f Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. , Sure 12—lyi 


of January. | 
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>, ADDITIONAL NEWS. ae RENWICK, WASHINGTON, pj 
Dp. ‘ ace t ‘or procuring P ‘ f %, 
Rumored” Revolt of the Orleanists—the Pres- A and foreign countries atents in the Unites State 
dent’s Proclamation to the People They prepare Spevifications and Vrawiage of 

. pre. ‘ tions, and transact al) business 8 Of Lew inure. 
Subsequent a amie # ut us in possession | fession. connected with their yt" 
of further details rought be the Baltic. ( They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration ¢¢, to 
Te hic information from Londor, re- PR ~ caper aed have been rejected by the Comy lew 


n account of a defectiy sifieati “ 
one: or the presentation of an iro Waste cin 4 
ieasieeeee at a distance may preoure aj) eves, 
oe te pecting the patentability of their invent? 
y have their applications for patents madein prone 
seen eames Westnet 
pina nee at Washington, by writing to theanyt 
Modelscan be safely sent to us b 
Rough sketches and deser 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opporitethe Pater tOffies 


July 8 e -s ReNwin 
SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE SeEp 
I SHALL have in store by the Ist of Jannar + - 
other supp'y of Osage Orange Seed, noerinnat dy ad 
24 expen and warranted equal in every reepect to th 
ro de gag last spring, and which gave such Univerga| ny 
A very large proportion of the Osage Oran 
to this evuntry during the past five years had bee 
tojured by the provess employed in separating it tr 
fruit and oy the slovenly mauver in which it 2 
and prepared for market. Th ns, through ignorance ; 
the consamer bas been subjected to vexations teases 
ment and pecuniary loss, and the honest dea's r im) ( <— 
with an utterly worthlesa articie, until both have ee 
lost confiuence in all the eed offered move Well nigh 
‘ In view of this, “ir. James Sumpter, an enterprig; 
intelligent farmer of this Vicinity, fur reveral as mie =~ 
engaged in the hedging business, ard who had gr ft red ee 
loss of time and money from the use Ore seen Stem 


+ . of impure ge 
out to Vexas in the fall of ‘850, and obteis aa ees went 
“ewe FOME 


y the Expregaeg, 
iptions can be sent by mat) 


an 
from th, 


ge Seed broughs 
Vitally 


TA the 
had been ; ried 


bushels of need a part of which he planted, the ban 
iug my stock of jast searou; and in every instance ane be 
heard from, it has vegetated with entir 0 Tar ag 


’ ; € 8uccess, 
The article which { now advertise ig being 


der the suyervision of Mr. Sumpter, or hi 
agents, aud purchase’ s who may lavor me with ticiy 
can contidently rely upon obtaining seed that is frewh oe 
fully selected from last year’s crop of ar ples prcsiy 
as to retain i's vitality unirpsired ; 
KF Full directions fur culture a Pum pe 
sola v ATE, C., 206 um pany each parce] 
KF Samples can be sent by mail when desired. 
SUMPTER’S OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS 


Having made arrangements w th Mr. Sumpter for the; 
of planta frm his extensive nurseries, I am } repared te mo 
tract for any number of Osage Orange Sprouts ret rh 
ered early in tne spring. The plants are one year old, oy 
thrifty condition, and will be securely packed ior trans “ 
ation ro any part of the Union —_— 

Price, $6 per thonsand, without extra charge for pack; 
or foe drayaze at Cineinziati. ite 

Full information as to the time of planting, the mod 
cultiv«tion, the quantity of seet or unmber of planta re, ‘ 
red fer ® given length of hedze. &e will be farnished by 
addrersing bh. B. #INSMAN — 
Wholesale Druggzist, and Agent tor the xa! 
Nov.27—eo Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Cineinnati 0 . 


gathered wn 


8 Tespor Sibie 
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NOTICE, 

(Q' FICE of the Trust of the Stockholders of the Pup 
> A. hee United States, chartered the 4th of Mer b, 4 

« t/ fi. -_ 

The Copartners or Shareholders of the atove nsined jy 
stitution or their legal representatives, who c esire to par 
ticipate in the final dividend of the agsets of the St sek. 
holders’ Trust, expected to be made under @ decues of 
Courts of the United States finally to close the affairs Jf 
that institution, are hereby notitied and requested to make 
known that desire to the Cashier, by letters, port prid, ad. 
dressed to him at the ('ffice of the Tinst, in the Giro 
Bank, Philadelphia, on or before the 23d of December ISI, 
at 4 P. M., when tre final meeting before Thomas buyieg 
Ksq., “the mast-r,” wil) be held at the late Banking Honse 
South Third street, in the city of Phila elphia, that the ; 
participetion in the final cividend of said assets may be ee 
cured ae 

By order of the sarviving Trustee: 
J. ROBERTS 
Nov. 29. Cashier of the Trust 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, b,c 


pA C, ROBBINS, Solicitor of Puten’s. wil prepare the 
© necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat 
tots and transact ail other business in the tine of his pro. 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questiona relating to the patent jaws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings on 


rej‘cted applications for patents, p:epare new papers, and 
obtain patents in a!l eases where there is any novelty. Per- 
80ns af a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to mating aprlication fora patent 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol arn) s 
clear statement of flgpir case. when i uimediate attention will 
be given to it, and ali the inform: tion that eould he obtained 
by a visit of the appticant in person, relating 0 the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to he take. w 
obtain 4 patent therefor, (should it prove to be new ) will be 
promptly for#aried to them by mail 

All letters on bugness must be post paid, and enclose 4 
suitable fee where a wri'ten opiuion is required 

OF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He bas the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H 
L tllsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Comuiesioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted buci 
ness dnrivg the past seven years. Met. 23, 


FASHIONABLE BONNET AND MILLIN ERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
y lene proprietor of Bassett & Prat. ’s Bonnet Rooms would 





most respectfaliy invite the laties to examine one of the 
largest and most desirable stocks of Remnets Ribbons, 9x4 
Mi linsry Goods generaliy. in the city, at No. 5. 1-2 but- 
ver street, Boston, Massachusett-. 
Nov 13—2m 


IS4A0 M. BasSETT 


PENNSYLVANIA BAILK@GAD, 
\ INTER ARRANGEMENT. beeween Philadelphia 

J and Pittsburg—time reduced to twenty-four hours 

On and after the Ist of Uecember next, passengere will be 
carried by the Pennsylvania Kailroxd Compavy, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in cwenty-four hours, with only 
tweaty-eight miles of ttaging over an excelent Turnpike 
Fare, $11. 

This is the shortest and best ronte between the Grest 
West and the Atlantic aities, and the accommudations are in 
all respects of the highest character. 

THUMAS “OORE, 

Nov. 13 Agent Penn. Railroad Compan} 


REPORT OF THE TR EASON CASES, 
NHE subscribers propose publishing verbatim reports of 
the highly imp rtant treason caser now being tried iv 








this city. The-e rep rts are prepared by Wesara. Cannon 
aud Valrymple. who are the svorn pronographie reporters 
appointed by the Government esy-ecia ly for these eas 6, un 
der the immediute supervision of James J. Kublins, ' sq 

of the Philadelphia bar. ‘They will be published in a hanu- 
somely printed volume. ‘The reporters being experienced 
phonograpbers, the public may rest assured that every wort 
uttered by court, counsel, or witness+s, will be faithfully 
and accurately reported. As this is the only report of there 
cases published under the immediate sanction of the court 
it is apparent that its fidelity isindispytab!e. The price of 
the book will be Oae Dollar, and persons remitting that 
sum will reseive the work, free of postage, immediate y 


upon the completion of the trials. As the publishers antic: 
pate a a very extended sale, those whose ordecs are in early 
will be the first served. 
KING & BAIRD, Publishers, 
Dec. 11—3t No. 9 Sansom street, Philadelphia 


CALIFORNIA GOLD SEPARATOR. 

PVHE undersigned, having detected the fallacy of seien 

tific writers in their toeory of centrifugel force in whirl 
ing fluids, has combined the ventripefud power of the bare 
of a whirlpool, with a very simple mechanical arrangement 
which for the first time gives to the world 4 machine whieh 
separates in the inost perfect manner. and with great rapil 
ity aad ease, all the goid from crusbed quartz or fr: m heavy 
iron sand. 

Come to the Cali‘ornia Steamship office, 25 Courtland 
street, New York. and see and judge for + ourselves, or al 
dress, (Sept 6.) ARNOLD SUFFU «, Patentee 

HOOKER & HAWLE?, 
TTOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Harttord. Cor 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept. 12--tv JOSEPH R HAWLEY 


WANTED, 
OC AL and travelling Agents to canvass fora Fire and & 
Life Insurance Comopanies throughont the different 
towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and [!linois 
Address post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Nov. 27—3t 


AY ER'S CHERKY PECTURAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 
HiS remedy is offered to the commanity wich the conf- 
dence we feel in an article which seldom fa Is to realize 
the happiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness, and so numerous the cares of its 
cures, that almost every section of the country abounds in 
persons, publicly known, who have been restored from 
alarming and even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its 
ase. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind is tco apparent to escape observati0, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no longes hest- 
tate what antidote to empivy for the distressing and dan- 
gerous affections of the puimonary organs which are inci- 
dent to cur climate. And not onty in the formidable at- 
tacks upon the lungs but for the milder varieties of Colds, 
Coughs, Hourseness, &c., aud for Children, it is the pleas 
autest and safest mediciae that can be obtained. No tan- 
ily suould be without it, and those who have used it, never 
will. 
Read the opinion of the following gentlemen, whu wil. be 








recognised in the varions sections 0! country where they are 
located, each and all, as merchants of the firet class and of 
the highest character—as the oldest and mort extensive 


Wholesale Yealersin Medicine, with an experience wndinn- 
ited on the sndjeet of which they speak. If there 18 any 
value in the judgment of exparience, see 

THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the unders‘gned, Wholesale Druggixts baving been 
long a-qnainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby cer- 
tify our belief that it is the best ana most effectu al remedy 
for pulmonary. complaints ever offered to the Americen peo 
ple. And we would, from our knowielge of its composition 
and extensive usefulness, cordially commend it to the afilict- 
ed, as werthy their best confidence, and wich the firm con- 
victicn that it wi'l do for their relief all that medicine ca» 
do. 

Henshaw, Edmani4s. & (o0., Boston, Mass. 

Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 7 

Haviland, Harrall. & (o.. Charleston, S. C. 

lacob S Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. H MeAlister, Louisville Kentucky. 

Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabam.. 

Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 

Haviiand, Risley, & Co, Augusta, Georgia. 

Isaac D, James, Trenton, New Jersey. — 

J. M. Townsend, Fittaburg, Pennsylvania. 

Clark & Co., Chicago, Hlinois. 

kK, E. Gay, Barlington, lowa. ib 

M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virgini#. 

E¢ ward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Dewsre. 

Tohn Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia, Pegusylvania. 

Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, D. U. 

J. Wright & Co , New Orleays, Louisiana. 

Watagon, Yall, & Co, Fort Wayne, Indivna 

C.C Richmond & Co , San Francisco, California. 

Lewis & Ames Tallahassee, Florida. 

B.R Strowg Kr oxvitle, Tennessee. 

Chilton & Duer. Little Kock, «rkansas. 

Stiller, Slade, & Co, Lexington, Miss. 

N. wv. Labadie, (falveston, ©exa8. 

Charlies Dyer, jun., Providence, Khode Island. 

Joseph M Turner, Savannah perry t 

Wade, Eckstein, & Co., Cinciunati, Ohio. 
In Foreign Countries. 


. so. Chill. 
J G Coffin & Co., Valvaraiso, ‘ bil 
F. M. Dimond & Go., Vera Craz, Mexico. 
Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 
S. Provost & oes Sp on Big 
& Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
T, Walker & Sons, St. "John's, New Brunswick. 
C. G. Salinas & Uo., Rio laneiro, Brazil. eee 
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Tuex anv Now.—It will be remembered 
that immediately after the election of Ricuarp 
Bropueap to the United States Senate by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylda- 
nian, edited by John W. Forney, was warm in 
its laudations of that gentleman. Since that 
event, the Pennsylvanian has discovered that 
Mr. Brodhead is not a Buchanan man, and op- 
posed the election of Mr. Forney to the Clerk- 
ship of the House of Representatives, and now 
speaks of him as “the latest infliction of me- 
diocrity, malignity, and meanness, upon the 
United States Senate!” The quarrel between 
the Cass men and the Buchanan men in Penn- 
sylvania is characterized by great bitterness 
and acerbity, and the above-quoted language 

may be regarded as a specimen of the feeling 
which prevails. Under these circumstances, 
we apprehend that the views of the Cincinnati 

Enquirer will be heeded by the Democratic 

National Convention, and a new man selected 

in preference to either of these zentlemen, * 





Tue Democracy—Its Duties anp Dan- 
crrs.—The Augusta Age, the State paper of 
Maine, has an article on the above subject. It 
inculcates an adherence to the “present posi- 
tion, platform, and attitude of the Democratic 
party, without change, modification, or abate- 
ment.” “It must not degenerate into a mere 
ONE-IDEA party, whether of union or disunion— 
of intervention or non-intervention—of slavery 
restriction or slavery extension; as each and 
all would be equally fatat.” 

It adds: 


“The pretext that the Union is in imminent. 


danger, and needs a special salvation beyond the 
power of the Democratic party, as at present 
organized, to afford, is the invention of dema- 
gogues, devised for the continuation of the sla- 
very agitation, in order to advance their own po- 
litical and selfish ends. Beyond a few infected 
localities in the South, there never existed any 
pretence of a necessity or justification for par- 
Y amalgamation on this ground ; and even in 
those localities no such necessity can be said 
longer to exist. The position of the Democra- 
cy of the Union, and of every State in the 

nion, is at this moment that of acquiescence 
in the compromise measures of the last Con- 
gress.” 

It sees “no occasion for thrusting the Com- 
promise offensively in the face of the Democra- 
ey of any portion of the Union—no occasion 
for any effort to impart to a pledged support of 
that measure (which is best supported by be- 
ing Jet alone) a factitious importance, magni- 
fying it into a fundemental article of the party 
creed, to override and outweigh everything else, 
and making it, moreover, a touchstone of De- 
mocracy, and condemns any attempt on the part 
of members of Congress to establish a new plat- 
form or creed, which it says will be received 
“as an act of wanton interference in matters 
beyond their jurisdiction, and treated and re- 
pudiated as such.” 

We judge, from the above, that the Democra- 
cy of Maine do not view the Compromise meas- 
ures as the perfection of human wisdom. * 





Virerinia Exvection.—In eighty-two counties 
heard from, which gave General Taylor a net 
majority of 264 in 1848, Johnson (Dem.) now 
gets about 5,300. Democratic gain thus far is 
an aggregate majority of about 7,000. The 
Richmond Times says : 

“We are informed of thé election of 48 
Democrats and 38 Whigs in the House of Dele- 
gates, and of 24 Democrats and 11 Whigs to 


the Senate. The House has 152 members, and 
the Senate 50. 





James M. Wixson, one of the Cuban prison- 
ers on his way to Spain, has becn pardoned by 
the Queen of Spain. Mrs. Ophelia P. Talbot, 
his mother, addressed a letter to President Fill- 
more on his behalf. 

“On the 17th instant, Mr. Webeter, Secre- 
tary of State, addressed a letter to Mrs. Tal- 
bot, at New Orleans, congratulating her that 
the Queen of Spain, to whom he had despatch- 
ed her letter, through the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, had not only pardoned her son, 
but had funished him also from her private 


— the means to return speedily to his 
ome.” 





NATIONAL CALAMITY. 
BURNING OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


Our whole city is intensely excited by the 
t calamity which has just fallen upon the 
apitol. The Library of Congress, with its 
rich collection of valuable books, public docu- 
ments, precious manuscripts, paintings, busts, 
medals, and other works of art, is in ashes. 
The loss to the nation is great, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, irreparable. This was probably, 
on the whole, the best library in the United 
States; it was enriched by the choice collec- 
tion of works brought together by the care, 
discrimination, and taste of Mr. Jefferson. and 
had been an object of deep interest and regard 
to successive intelligent committees of Con- 
gress, who were intrusted with the duty of 
superintending its management, and adding 
annually to its treasures. During the sessions 
of Congress, the beautiful hall of the Library 
was the daily resort of the lovers of letters, 
science, and art, from every State of the 
Union, and from foreign lands, where they 
always met with the kindest attentions from 
the gentlemanly Librarian and his assistants, 
who never failed to open to visiters all the ob- 
jects. which would serve to gratify their taste, 
ag and intelligence. 

The Captain of the Capitol Police opened the 
doors of the Capitol at about six o’clock on 
Wednesday morning, when all things appeared 
to be safe. About eight o’clock, the smell of 
fire convinced him that something was wrong; 
and on opening the door, a portion of the 
library was found to be on fire, and the flames 
spread with great rapidity. Great efforts were 
made, not only by the fire companies, but by 
all classes of our citizens, to save the Library ; 
but in regard to the books, papers, and works 
of art, which occupied the main hall, their 
efforts were without suceess. A large portion 
of the contents of the smaller room is reported 
as saved, though not without damage. The 
fire companies had been fatigued by a fire at a 
late hour the night sessing so that they 
arrived late, and much time was lost in bring- 
ing the engines to a position which would 
render their powers available. 

We have been told that about thirty-five 
thousand volumes of books have been de- 
stroyed, the estimate being derived from the 
number saved, the contents of the Library 
being about fifty-five thousand volumes. A 
number of valuable and excellent paintings 
also perished. Of these, were portraits of the 
first five Presidents, by Stuart, an original por- 
trait of Columbus, a second portrait of Colum- 
bus, one of Peyton Randolph, one of Baron 
Steuben, one of Baron De Kalb, with a fine 
picture of Cortez, and one of Judge Hanson, 
of- Maryland. The fine busts of Jefferson, 
Lafayette, and General Taylor, with a bronze 
one of Washington, by Mills, are also rendered 
worthless. 


To repair as far as may be this loss, will 


uire a lar 


amount; and we hope, when 
this amount my 


all have been expend 


to preserve the Library of the Nation. 
Christian Statesman. 





State Orricers or New York.—The State 
canvassers met at Albany on the 12th instant, 
and declared John 8. Johnson elected to the 
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For the National Era. 
SHE HATH FALLEN. 
BY H. i 

On her chain of life is rust, 
On her spirit wing is dust ; 
She hath let the spoiler in, 
She hath mated her with sin, 
She hath opened wide the door, 
Crime has passed the threshold o'er. 
Wherefore has she gene astray ? 
Stood Temptation in her way, 
With its eyes so glittering bright, 
Clothed in angel robes of white ? 


Pause—her story soon is told: 
Once a lamb within the fold, 
Stranger voices lured her thence, 
In her spotless innocence. 
Woe—she had not strength to keep 
With the Shepherd of the sheep ; 
For the fleece, so spotless white, 
Hence became the hue of night, 
And she stood in her despair, 
Bleating for the Shepherd's care. 


Woe—that none might lead her back 
From the bloodhounds on her track. 
Hunger prowled about her path, 
With a wild hyena laugh ; 

Scorn came leaping from its lair, 
With defiant growl and stare ; 

And she grappled, all in vain, 

With the fangs of Want and Pain: 
Hope and Mercy shut the gate 

On this heart so desolate. 


So she turned again to Sin! 
What had she to lose or win? 
Resting on her life a stain, 
Deeper than the brand of Cain. 
Heard she not a pitying tone ? 
Weeping in her shame alone? 


Was there not a human heart 
Tn her anguish bore a part? 


None to hold a beacon light 
Up before her darkened sight ? 


No: the altar was not there, 

For a canting priesthood’s prayer ; 
“ She hath fallen! let her die,” 
Said the Levite, passing by. 

So she turned again to Sin— 
What has she to lose or win ? 
Sisters, there is work to do, 

Field of labor hore for you; 

Ye who pour the wine and oil, 
Up—and rest not from your toil, 
Till the bruised and wounded heart, 
Aching from the Tempter’s dart, 
Sore and weary with its pain, 
Shall be bound and healed again— 
Till no more defiled by Sin, 

Like the pardoned Magdalen, 
Kneeling in repentance sweet, 

She may wash the Saviour’s feet 
With her tears, that, while they roll, 
Blot the sin-stain from the soul. 
Do ye ask for your reward? 
Blessed they who serve the Lord. 





LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Canal around the Falls—Interests of the Great West— 
Kossuth Invited to Cincinnati—Irish Exiles’ Meet- 
ing, &e. 

Cincinnati, December 16, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


A vigorous movement is in progress, by the 
steamboat owners, merchants, and others in- 
terested in St. Louis, Louisville, and this place, 
to have the obstructions to the navigation of 
the Ohio river at the falls removed. It is well 
known that the Louisville and Portland canal 
only partially overcomes these difficulties, being 
too contracted to admit large boats, such as 
are now built, and the tolls being so heavy as 
to be burdensome. This has, to some extent, 
it is said, been rendered necessary by the great 
cost of the work, which, though only about two 
miles in length, was, from the nature of the 
rocky ground, of difficult construction, and has 
numerous locks. This toll has long been a 
eneral ground of complaint, and petitions to 
both Houses of Congress are now in circulation, 
asking that the Government will purchase all 
private stock in the present canal, and abolish 
the tolls, making the passage free; and thatan 
appropriation may be made, sufficient to con- 
struct another on the opposite side of the river, 
capable of receiving the largest vessels built on 
the Western waters. The locks in the present 
canal admit boats no larger than 185 feet in 
length, and of 700 tons burden, while steam- 
boats of from 250 to 300 feet are now fre- 
quently built. In my last letter, I spoke of a 
new steamer building here, of 300 feet. Since 
that, I have seen a description of one of yet 
rander dimensions, building at Louisville, of 
345 feet length. 
The memorial of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce presents some valuable statistics in 
urging the importance of this subject. It ap- 
pears that the amount of tolls paid in the 
twenty years the present canal has been in ope- 
ration is $2,199,338, of which it is estimated 
that Cincinnati pays $60,000 annually. It is 
shown that $65,000,000 in value of commerce 
asses the Falls annually, and is affected injuri- 
ously by the insufficiency of the canal, high tolls, 
extra freights, extra insurance, and damage 
and loss. The commerce of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers is rapidly increasing ; every 
year adds to the resources and trade of the 
Great West, and a policy looking with com- 
a aim to its prospective wants ought to 
pursued. The memorialists hold this enter- 
rise to be one of national interest, and look to 
ongress as having the right to remove the ob- 
structions complained of. It is a shame that 
while millions of money are yearly expended 
by Congress for the protection and extension 
of foreign commerce, commercial agents abroad, 
breakwaters, lighthouses, &c., for our Eastern 
harbors, the Western rivers and lakes should 
have been so long neglected. 
I see it stated that the bids lately made for 
furnishing and setting the marble alone for the 
addition to the Capitol at Washington vary 
from $1,500,000 to $2,300,000, and that the 
whole cost of the improvements will be about 
five millions! While such sums are spent in 
decorating the Capitol of a Republic, the Gov- 
ernment is too poor to spend one-half the sum 
in removing the absolute impediments to the na- 
tion’s commerce. Whatever may be the result 
of these applications, it is certain that were 
correct and liberal views of the wants of the 
mighty West to prevail with our legislators, 
and President-making and political squabbling 
to take up less of their time, to the neglect of 
the substantial interests of the country, they 
would be granted. 
Our City Council has passed a resolution in- 
viting Kossuth to visit the city, and through a 
committee have sent a letter assuring him of a 
cordial welcome. Two public meetings of the 
citizens have been held for the same pu 
the last, at the Hall of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, on last Saturday evening, was a large and 
enthusiastic one. It was addressed by W. M. 
Corry, Bellamy Storer, Cassius M. Clay, and 
others. The resolutions were read by Judge 
Hoadley, and are strong in approval and eulogy 
of Kossuth. An additional resolution was 
adopted, declaring as the sense of the meeting 
“that the true policy of the United States was 
to adopt the principles of non-intervention, as 
defined in the letters and speeches of Louis Kos- 
suth.”” There can be no doubt that, should 
Kossuth visit us, he will receive a most enthusi- 
astic and heartfelt welcome by all parties and 
classes, except the priests and leaders (not the 
members) in the Roman Catholic Church. 

A meeting has been held here in behalf of 

the Irish exiles, Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, Mea- 
her, and others. A memorial to the President 
oa been adopted, setting forth, in clear, digni- 
fied, and forcible language, the reasons for the 
uest, and asking him to interfere with the 
British Government for their release. This 
document is now in circulation, and it is 
thought that ten thousand signatures to it may 
be obtained. 

Your correspondent Currents CaLamo has 
given a very truthful account of the improve- 
ments of a few years in our city, but has 
not told half the truth. I feel tempted to en- 


has commenced, but must defer it for some fu- 


ture time. 
This is the coldest day this winter. At 6 
A. M. the mercury ad at 8 d below 


zero, and all day it has been but a few degrees 
above. The canals, of course, are tightly 
closed, and ice forming in the river, which for 
a week or two past has been at a navi- 


gable stage. It will soon fall with such weather 
as this, and shi are busy sending away 
| their goods, for fear of a continued and severe 

freeze. Yours, P. 








‘| The State debe of Kentocky is $6,724,207. 


KOSSUTH’S ADDRESS TO THE LADIES. 
New Yorx, December 20, 1851. 

The scene in Metropolitan Hall was one of 
high interest and enthusiasm, the immense 
Hall being filled with some three thousand 
persons, of whom there were estimated to be 
2,500 ladies. — 

Shortly after 2 o’clock Judge Edmonds, ap- 
pearing on the stage, said, “ As Governor Kos- 
suth and his family enter the room, the audi- 
ence are requested to rise.” y 

At 2 clock, Kossuth entered the stage, ac- 
companied by Madame Kossuth, Madame 
Pulusky, M. Pulzsky, Col. Berzenezey, and sever- 
al other officers of his suite, the Mayor, Rey. 
Mr. Bellows, Rev. Dr. Tyng, and Hon. George 
Bancroft, together with a number of ladies. 

. The whole audience arose and cheered vehe- 
mently. " 

The Hon. George Bancroft then made a 
brief and very eloquent address, and was 
followed by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, in a brief ad- 
dress to the great advocate of Liberty, in the 
name of the Ladies of New York. 

Governor Kussuth then spoke as follows: 


I would I were able to answer that call. I 
would I were able conveniently to fill the place 
which your kindness has assigned to me; but 
really I am in despair. I do not know how 
many times 1 have spoken within the last 
fourteen days in New York. Permit me to 
make some few remarks which are suggested 
to my mind by what has been stated. You 
were pleased to say that Austria was blind to 
let me escape. Be assured that it was not the 
merit of Austria. Austria would have been 
very glad to bury me, if not in the cold grave 
of death, at least in the equally cold grave of 
moral inactivity. But the Emperor of Turkey 
took courage at the interference of America ; 
and notwithstanding all the reclamations of 
Austria, I am free—restored to life, because 
restored to duty and activity. If Austria 
would not have murdered down the very exist- 
ence of my nation, it is true I should have 
vanished out of the memory of man. It isa 
curious fate which I have. Perhaps there 
never was a man in the would who was so 
fond of tranquillity as 1 am; and perhaps no 
man so fond of doing as much good as possible 
without being known, or even noticed as being 
in the world. Thus longing for tranquillity, it 
was my destiny never to have a single moment 
in my life to see it fulfilled. But my guiding 
star was and will be, “Duty;” and the pleas- 
ure and delight of the heart must wait, even 
forever, if necessary, when duty calls. Ladies, 
worn out as [ am, still I am glad, very glad in- 
deed, that it is the ladies of New York who 
have condescended to listen to my farewell. 
This my farewell cannot, will not be eloquent. 
When, in the midst of a busy day, the watch- 
ful cares of a guardian angel throws some 
flowers of joy in the thorny way of man, he 
gathers them up with thanks, a cheerful thrill 
quivers through his heart, like the melody of 
an AZolian harp; but the earnest duties of life 
soon claim his attention and his cares. The 
melodious thrill dies away, and on he must 
go, and on he goes, joyless, cheerless, and cold, 
every fibre of his heart bent to the earnest 
duties of the day. But when the hard work 
of the day is done, and the stress of mind for 
a moment subsides, then the heart again claims 
its right, and the tender fingers of our memory 
gather up again the violets of joy which the 
guardian angel threw in our way, and we look 
at them with so much joy, we cherish them as 
the favorite gifts of lite—we are so glad—as 
glad as the child on Christmaseve. These are 
the happiest moments of man’s life. But when 
we are not noisy, not eloquent, we are silent, 
almost mute, like nature in a mid-summer’s 
night, reposing from the burning heat of the 
day. Ladies, that is my condition now. It is 
a hard day’s work which I have to do here. 
I am delivering my farewell address; anf 
every compassionate smile, every warm grasp 
of the hand, every token of kindness which I 
have received, (and I have received so many.) 
every flower of consolation which the ladies 
of New York have thrown on my thorny way, 
rushes with double foree to my memory. I 
feel so happy in this memory—there is a solemn 
tranquillity about my mind; but in such a 
moment I would rather be silent than speak. 
I scarcely can speak. You know, ladies, that 
it is not the deepest feelings which are the 
loudest. [Loud applause.}] And, besides, I 
have to say farewell to New York! This is a 
sorrowful word. What immense hopes are 
linkedin my memory in this word New York— 
hopes of resurrection for my down-trodden 
father-land—hopes of liberation for oppressed 
nations on the European continent! 

Will the expectations which the mighty out- 
burst of New York’s young and generous heart 
foreshadowed, be realized? Will these hopes 
be fulfilled, or will the ray of consolation which 
New York cast on the dark night of my father- 
land—will it pass away like an electric flash ? 
Oh, could I cast one single glance into the 
book of futurity! No; God forgive me this 
impious wish. It is He who hid the future 
from man, and what He does is well done. It 
were not good for man to know his destiny. 
The energy of his sense of duty would falter or 
subside, if we were assured of the failure or 
success of our aims. {Applanee,] It is because 
we do not know the future, that we retain our 
energy of duty. So will I go on in my work, 
with the full energy of my humble abilities, 
without despair, but with hope. It is Eastern 
blood which runs in my veins: and I come 
from the East. I have, accordingly, somewhat 
of Eastern fatalism in my disposition, but it is 
the fatalism of a Christian who trusts with un- 
wavering faith in the boundless goodness of a 
Divine Providence. But among all these dit- 
ferent feelings and thoughts that come upon 
me in the hour of my farewell, one thing is 
almost indispensable to me—and that is, the as- 
surance that the sympathy I have met with 
here will not pass away like the cheers which 
a warbling girl receives on the stage—that it 
will be preserved as a principle; and that when 
the emotion subsides, the calmness of reflection 
will but strengthen it, because it is a principle. 
This consolation I wanted, and this consolation 
I have, because, ladies, I place it in your hands. 
I bestow on your motherly and sisterly cares, 
the hopes of Europe’s oppressed nations—the 
hopes of civil, political, social, and religious 
liberty. Oh, let me entreat you, with the brief 
and stammering words of a warm heart, over- 
whelmed with emotions and with sorrowful 
cares—let me entreat you, ladies, to be watch- 
ful of the sympathy of your people, like the 
mother over the cradle of her beloved child. It 
is worthy of your watchful care, because it is 
the cradle of regenerated humanity. Espe- 
cially in regard to my poor father-land, I have 
particular claims on the fairer and better half 
of humanity, which you are. The first of these 
claims is, that there is not, perhaps, on the face 
of the earth, a nation which in its institutions 
has shown more chivalric regard for ladies than 
the Hungarians. It is a praiseworthy trait of 
the Oriental character. You know that it was 
the Moorish race, in Spain, who were the 
founders of the chivalric era in Europe, so full 
of personal virtue, so full of noble deeds, so de- 
voted to the service of ladies, and heroism, and 
to the protection of the oppressed. You are 
told that the ladies of the East are almost de- 
graded to less than a human condition, being 
secluded from all social life, and pent up within 
the harem’s walls. And so it is. Bat you 
must not jndge the East by the measure of 
European civilization. They have their own 
civilization, quite different from ours, in views, 
inclinations, affections, and thoughts. Eastern 
mankind is traditional—the very soil retains 
the stamp of traditional antiquity. When you 
walk upon that old soil, with-the Old Testa- 
ment in your hand, and read the prophets and 
the patriarchs on the very spot where they 
lived and walked, you are astonished to find 
that nature is as it was five thousand years 
ago, and that the cedars still grow on her’ 
boundary, under the shadow of which the pa- 
triarchs were protected. You see the well just 
as Jacob saw it when Rachel gave drink to him 
and his camels. Everything—the t of 
nature, the hadits, the customs, the social life 
of the people—is measured, not by centuries, 
but by thousands of years. The women of the 
East live as they lived in the time of the patri- 
archs, and they feel happy. Let them remain 
80, [aeglonss.} Who can wish them more on 

earth than happiness? Nothing is more ridicu- 
lous than to pity those who feel happy. But 
such is the fact, that there is almost a religious 
regard paid to women in the East, No man 
dares to injure or to offend a woman there, 


| He who would do so would be mg agra all 
80 





like a dog. That respect goes that the 
lord does not dare raise the carpet of his 


‘trodden natiots. 


harem’s door, still less enter it, where a pair of 
slippers befure the threshold telis him that a 
lady is in the room. .7.or Respect and 
reverence for women is the characteristic of 
the Orient, The Magyars are of Eastern 
stoek, cast in Europe. e found all the bleas- 
ings of civilization in your ladies; but we con- 
served for them the regard and reverence of 
our Oriental character. Nay, more than that : 
We carried these views into our institutions and 
into our laws. With us, the widow remains 
the head of the family, as the father was. As 
long as she lives she is the mistress of the 
property of her deceased husband. The chiv- 
alrous spirit of the nation supposes she will 

rovide, with motherly care, for the wants of 
1er children, and she remains in possession so 
long as she bears her deceased husband’s name. 
The old Constitution of Hungary, which we re- 
formed upon a democratic basis—it having 
been aristocratic—under that instrument the 
widow of a lord had the right to send her rep- 
resentative to the Parliament; and in the county 
elections of public functionaries, widows had a 
right to vote alike with the men. Perhaps this 
chivalric character of my nation, so full of re- 
gard toward the fair sex, may somewhat com- 
mend my mission to the ladies of America. 
Our second particular claim is, that the source 
of all the misfortune which now weighs so 
heavily upon my bleeding father-land, isin two 
ladies—Catherine, of Russia and Sophia of 
Hapsburg, the ambitious mother of the young 
Nero, Franpis Joseph. 

You know that one hundred and fifty years 
ago, Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, the bra- 
vest of the brave, foreseeing the growth of 
Russia, and fearing that it would oppress and 
overwhelm civilization, ventured with a handful 
of men tooyerthrow the rising power of Rus- 
sia. After immortal deeds, and almost fabu- 
lous victories, one loss made him a refugee upon 
Turkish soil, like myself. But, met a than 
myself, he sueceeded in persuading Turkey of 
the necessity of checking Russia in her over- 
weening ambition, and in curtailing her growth. 
On went Mehemet Balzordsi with his Turks, 
and met Peter the Czar, and pent him up in a 
corner, where there was no possibility of escape. 
There Meheme; held him with iron grasp till 
hunger came 6 his aid. But nature claimed 
her rights, andin a council of war it was de- 
cided to surrender to Mehemet. Then Catha- 
rine, who was jresent in the camp, appeared 
in person before the Grand Vizier, to sue for 
mercy. She was fair, and she was rich with 
jewels of namsless value. She went to the 
Grand Vizier’stent. She came back without 
any jewels, bus she brought mercy, and Russia 
was saved. Fiom that celebrated day dates 
the downfall ¢ Turkey, and that of Russia’s 
growth. Outof this source flowed the stream 
of Russian preponderance over the European 
continent ; ani down-trodden liberty, and the 
nameless sufferings of Poland and of my poor 
native land, are the dreadful fruits of Catha- 
rine’s success m that day. cursed in the rec- 
ords of humanity. The second lady who will 
be cursed through all posterity, in her memory, 
is Sophia, the nother of the present usurper of 
Hungary—shewho had the ambitious dream 
to raise the limited power of a child upon the 
ruins of libert7, and on the neck of down- 
D It was her ambition—the 
evil genius of the house of Hapsburg in the 
present day—which brought desolation upon 
us. I need oly mention one fact to charac- 
terize what kind of a heart was in that cursed 
woman. On the anniversary of the day of 
Arad, where our martyrs bled, she came to the 
Court with a bracelet of rubies gathered to- 
gether in so many roses as were numbered by 
the heads of tae brave Hungarians who fell 
there, and declired it a gift which she joyfully 
presented to the company, as a memento which 
she wears on her very arm to cherish its eter- 
nal memory, taat she might not forget the 
pleasure she derived from the killing of those 
men who died at Arad. This very fact can 
give you a true knowledge of the character of 
that woman. And this is the second claim to 
the ladies’ sympathy for oppressed humanity, 
and for my poor father-land. I wish the free 
women of free America will help my down- 
fallen land to get out of that iron grasp, or to 
get out of those bloody fangs, and become in- 
dependent and free. 

Our third particular claim isthe behaviour of 
our ladies during the last war. It is no wan- 
ton praise—it is a fact what I say—that, in 
my hard task to lead on the struggle, and to 
govern Hungary, | had no more powerful aux- 
iliaries. and no more faithful executors of the 
will of the nation, than in the women of Hun- 
gary. [Applause.] You know that in ancient 
Rome, after the battle of Cannse, which was 
won by Hannibal, the victor was afraid to come 
down to the very walls of Rome. The Senate 
called on the people spontaneously to sacrifice 
all their wealth on the altar of their father- 
land, and the ladies were the first to do it. 
Every jewel, every ornament was brought forth, 
so much so that the tribune judged it necessary 
to pass a law prohibiting the ladies of Rome 
to wear jewelry or any silk dresses, in order 
that it might not appear the ladies of Rome 
had not, by their own choice, have done so. 
Now, we wanted in Hungary no such law. 
The women of Hungary brought all that they 
had. [Great applause.] You would have been 
astonished to see how, in the most wealthy 
houses of Hungary, if you were invited to din- 
ner, you would be forced to eat soup with iron 
spoons; and when the wounded and the sick— 
and many of them we had, because we fought 
hard—when the wounded and sick were not so 
well provided as it would have been our duty 
and our pleasure to do, I ordered the Ministry 
and the respective public functionaries to take 
eare of them. But the poor wounded went on 
suffering, and the Ministry went on slowly to 
provide for them. When | saw this. one single 
word was spoken to the ladies of Hungary, and 
in a few hours there was provision made for 
hundreds of thousands of sick. bg cxcween 
from the gentlemen — And I never. 
met a single mother vies would have withheld 
her son from sharing in the battle; but I have 
met many who ordered and commanded their 
children to fight for their father-land — [Ap- 
plause.}| I saw many and many brides who 
urged on the bridegrooms to delay their day of 
happiness till they would come back victorious 
from the battles of their father-land. 

Thus acted the ladies of Hungary. That 
country deserves to live; that country deserves 
to have a future left yet, which the women, as 
much as the men, love and cherish. [Ap- 
plause.] But I have a strongér motive than 
all these to claim your protecting sympathy for 
my country's cause. It is her nameless woe, 
nameless sufferings. In the name of that ocean 
of bloody tears, which the sacrilegious hand 
of the tyrant wrung from the eyes of the 
childless mothers, of the brides who beheld the 
hangman’ sword between them and _ their 
wedding-cay—in the name of all those mothers, 
wives, brides, daughters, and sisters, who, by 
thousands of thousands, weep over the graves 
of Magyars, so dear to their hearts, and weep 
the bloody tears of a patriot (as they all are) 
over the face of their beloved native land—in 
the name of all those torturing strives with 
which the flogging hand of Austrian tyrants 
dared to outrage humanity in the womankind 
of my native land—in the name of that daily 
curse against Austria with which even the 
prayers of pur women are mixed—in the name 
of the nameless sufferings of my own dear 
pret oe the whole audience rose, and 
cheered vehemently |—the faithful companion 
of my life—of her, who for@months and for 
months wis hunted by my country’s tyrants, 
like a noble deer, not having for months a 
moment’s rest, to repose her wearied head 
in safety, and no hope, no support, no pro- 
tection, bui at the humble threshold of the 
hard-working people, as noble and generous 
as they are poor—[applause]—in the name of 
my poor little children, who, so young, are 
searcely conscious of their life, had already to 
learn what an Austrian prison is—in the name 
of all this, and what is still worse, in the name 
of down-trodden liberty, I claim, ladies of New 
York, your protecting eympathy for my coun- 
try’s cause. Nobody can do more for it than 
you. The heart of man is as soft as wax in 
your tender hands. Mould it, ladies; mould it 
into the form of generous compassion for m 
country’s wrongs, inspire it with the noble feel- 
ings of your own hearts, inspire it with the 
consciousness of your country’s power, dignity, 
and might, You are the framers of man’s 
character, Whatever be the fate of man, one 
stamp he always bears on his brow—that 
which the mother’s hand impressed upon the 
soul of the child. The smile of your lips can 
make a hero out of a coward, ieuplanse,| and 
& generous man out of the i ew 
from you inspires the youth to noble resolu- 
tions; the lustre of your eyes is the fairest re- 
ward for the toils of life. You can even blow 
up the feeble. k of energy in the breast of 





broken age, that once more it may blaze up in 





a noble. a generous deed, before it dies. All 
this power you have. Use it, ladiea, use it in 
behalf of your country’s ry, and for the 
benefit of oppressed humanity ; and when you 
meet with a cold calculator, who thinks by 
arithmetic when he is called to feel the wrongs 
of oppreseed nations, eonvert him, ladies. Your 
smiles are commands; and the truth which 
pours forth instinctively from your hearts is 
mightier than the logie articulated by any 
scholar. The Peri, excluded from Paradise, 
brought many generous gifts to“ heaven in or- 
der to regain it. She brought the dying sigh 
of a patriot; the kiss of a faithful girl im- 
printed on the lips of her bridegroom distorted 
y the venom of the plague. She brought 

many other fair gifts; but the doors of Para- 
dise opened before her only when she brought 
with her the first prayer of a man converted 
to charity and brotherly love for his oppressed 
brethren and humanity. I have — tokens 
received of this brotherly love; and at the 
very moment of my entering this hall, I was 
informed of a circumstance which | consider 
so important as to beg permission to make, in 
respect to it, one single remark. I am told 
that one of the newspapers, with friendly and 
generous intention toward that eause which | 
have the honor to plead before you, has po:nt- 
ed out as the success of my standing here, that 
there is a committee established out of such 
men, whose very share in that committee gives 
importance to it, and who are about to raise 
money for the purpose of revolutionizing Eu- 
rope. My axiom is that of the Irish poet, 
“Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow.” [Applause.] All that I claim is 
fair play; and that is the aim for which I 
claim the United States to become the cxecu- 
tive power of the laws of Nature and of Na- 
ture’s God. That is the aim for which I claim 
your generous public and private aid and sup- 

rt. The revolutions in Europe will be made 

y the nations of Europe: but that they shall 

have fair play is what the nations of Europe 
expect from the protection of the United States 
of America. Remember the power which you 
have, and which I have endeavored to point out 
in a few brief words. Remember this, and 
form associations; establish ladies’ committees 
to raise substantial aid for Hungary. Who 
could, who would refuse, when the melody of 
your voice is pleading the cause of my bleed- 
ing, my oppressed native land. 

Now, ladies, I am worn out very much—so [| 
am done. One word only remains to be said, 
a word of deep sorrow, the word “Farewell, 
New York!” New York! that word will for- 
ever make thrill every string of my heart. | 
am like a wandering bird. I am worse than a 
wandering bird. He may return to his sum- 
mer home. I have no home on earth! Here, 
at New York, I felt almost at home. But “ For- 
ward” is my call, andI must part. I part 
with the hope that the sympathy which I have 
met here is the trumpet sound of resurrection 
to my native land; I part with the hope that, 
having found here pe an transitory home, will 
bring me yet back to my own beloved home, 
that my ashes may yet mix with the dust of my 
native soil. Ladies, remember Hungary, and— 
farewell! 

The close of this speech was the signal for 
another outburst of applause. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Baltic. of the Collins line, has 
arrived, having sailed from Liverpool on the 
10th instant. 

The Cambria reached Liverpool at 9 o’clock 
on the morning of Monday, December 8th. 

France—The condition of affairs in this 
country had continued to attract the public at- 
tention throughout the whole of Europe. 

It is now definitely ascertained that Louis 
Napoleon has proved completely successful 
in his coup d'etat. Partial attempts at resist- 
ance had been made by the ultra republicans, 
but they had been promptly repressed and ex- 
tinguished. In the Departments, the resist- 
ance was confined exclusively to the extreme 
republicans, who had been repulsed with the 
same vigor used towards their brethren in 
Paris. 

The new Cabinet formed by Napoleon, and 
announced in his proclamation of the new 
order of things, is composed of the following 
persons : , 

M. M. De Morny, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Fuld, Minister of Finance. 

M. Ronher, Minister of Justice. 

M. Magne, Minister of Public Works. 

M. Theo. Ducos, Minister of Marine. 

M. Durnfle, Minister of Commerce. 

M. St. Arnand, Minister of War. 

M. Fortoul, Minister of Public Instruction. 

M. Fargot, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

It may be said, in the President’s language, 
that France has accepted the proposal he has 
made her, but not with that enthusiasm which 
Louis Napoleon calculated upon. The acqui- 
escence of the people has been universal, but 
tacit. ‘The opponents of the President have 
preferred the plan which he has proposed to 
the alternatives of anarchy or legitimacy. 
Very few persons can be found who sympathize 
with the Assembly, or who deny that the Pres- 
ident was forced by the continued intrigues of 
that body to choose between a surrender of his 
power, office. and liberty, and the more resolute 
course which he adopted. 

Tranquillity was pretty well restored in 
Paris by the evening of Friday, the 5th in- 
stant. On the following day, up-torn pave- 
ments and the shattered walls of houses were 
all that remained of the insurrection in and 
about Paris. 

The Departments of Saone and Loire and 
Alliers had been placed in a state of siege, but 
the disturbances which caused the act were 
ins’ gnificant. 

Everywhere, without an exception, the troops 
have been successful, 

The threatened bombardment of Tangiers b 
the French fleet had been avoided by an ami- 
cable settlement of the difficulties. 

Fresh arrests continue to be daily made 
among the republican leaders. Changarnier 
and the Generals were confined at Ham, to be 
tried by a court martial, on the charge of at- 
tempting to seduce the soldiers of the- army 
from their duty. 

M. Thiers will leave immediately for Italy. 

Napoleon will undoubtedly have an immense 
majority at the election for President, which 
was to take place on the 20th instant. 

Marshal Soult died on the 20th ultimo, in the 
82d year of his age. 

. Spain.—We learn that the Queen’s accouche- 
ment was expected between the 8th and 11th 
of December. 

The Duke of Narvaez had been recalled by 
the Queen. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier had 
dined with the British Minister. 

Cape of Good Hope-——The news from the 
Cape of Good Hope continues to excite great 
anxiety in England. The position of the Brit- 
ish forces, and even of the local Government 
itself, seemed to become daily more critical 


| Treachery of all kinds, and depredations, even 


under the very bayonets of the troops, were con- 
stantly occurring, and the frontiers were en- 
tirely beyond the troops to protect. 

Liverpool Market.—Flour is dull at last quo- 
tations. The market yesterday suffered a mark- 
ed depression, owing to the adverse accounts 
from London, and small sales were made at 
Friday’s prices, 

Indian corn, yesterday, was in brisk inquiry 
at an advance of 1s. per quarter, but this rise 
had checked the disposition to operate, and 
the market closed with a disinclination to ope- 
rate. Sale of white at 29s, and yellow at 
27s. 5d. 

In wheat, the operations, like those in flour, 
were inactive, and chiefly of a retail charac- 
ter, without any change from Friday’s rates, 

Provisions.—Bacon is in good inquiry, Beef 
and pork without improvement. Shoulders 
are quoted 24s.; hut the large accumulation of 
last season’s imports remain almost undimin- 
ished. Lard has suddenly advanced. About 
140 tons were taken at 41s., but holders now 
require 43s. , 

ugar continues in good demand, and large 
quantities of Colonial and Porto Rico were sold 
on Saturday and yesterday at firmly maintain- 
ed prices. 

Liverpool Market, December 10.—Cotton.— 
Since the departure of the steamer Europa, the 
demand for cotton has sensibly declined. The 
sales up to last evening were 13,000 bales, of 
which 1,500 bales were to speculators and ex- 
porters. Friday’s prices were firmly maintain- 
ed until yesterday, when the market took a 
turn in favor of buyers, and prices declined 
1-16d. ” M 

Sales of lard at 44s.. the market being flat. 

E. Syffle & Co., of London, have failed—for 
what, is not accurately known, 


ADDITIONAL NEWS 


Rumored Revolt of the Orleanidte—the Pres 
dent's Proclamation to the People 

Subsequent matches ~ us iD possemtion 
of further details brought by the Baluc 

Telegraphic information from London, r 
ceived at Liverpool just previous to the sailing 
of the steamer, states that the Prince de Join- 
ville and the Duke A’ Aumale—sons of the late 
King—had gone to Belgium, to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt against the military usurpation of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Commodore Ap Cateshy Jones was among 
those wounded on the Boulevards; he lost a 
finger, had a leg broken, and was otherwise 
disabled. The loss on the part of the army. 
in the course of the Paris engagements, is set 
down at one superior officer and fifteen soldiers 
killed, and three officers and a hundred and 
four soldiers wounded. 

M. Thiers has been liberated by the Presi- 
dent, in consequence of ill health, on the con- 
dition that he leave the country. 

Monday’s Moniteur contains the President's 
proclamation, in which he says: “Frenchmen, 
the disturbances are appeased. Whatever may 
be the decision of the people, society is saved. 
The first part of my task is accomplished. 
The appeal to the nation for the purpose of 
terminating the struggles of parties, | knew 
would not cause serious risk to the public tran- 
quillity. Why should the people have risen 
against me? If I do not any longer possess 
your confidence—if your ideas are changed— 
there is no occasion to make precious blood 
flow ; it will be sufficient to place an adverse 
vote in the urn. I shall always respect the 
decision of the nation, but, till the nation has 
spoken, I shal! not hesitate, at any sacrifice, to 
bafile the attempts of factions.” 

Accounts from Geneva state that a body of 
French refugees had met to deliberate, and. 
after a long and stormy discussion, they decided 
to abstain from entering France. 


————» 


Hon. Jori R. Pornsert, Secretary of War 
under Mr. Van Buren, died at his residence at 
Statesburg, 8. C., on the 12th inst., in the 73d 
year of hisage. Mr. Poinsett wasa native of 
Charleston, and served in the South Carolina 
Legislature and in Congress, and subsequently 
as Minister to Mexico, where on a memorable 
occasion he so boldly upheld our national flag. 
that the art of painting has perpetuated the 
incident. During the days of nullification, he 
was the leader of the Union party in South 
Carolina. : 





For the National Era. 
NON-INTERVENTION. 


Kossuth is still here in New York, though I 
have not seen him yet. He is considered a 
truly great man, and the cause he advocates a 
most sacred one. He seems to expect that our 
Government will aid in the re-establishment of 
the Republic of Hungary. I do not think that 
all his expectations will be realized, but I do 
hope that our Government and People will de- 
vise some way to do-scomething to stay the pow- 
erof the despots of Europe. I do not suppose 
that we, as a Government, are going to take 
upon ourselves the business of redressing all 
the wrongs which exist among the nations of 
the earth, but I do hope and insist that we 
should adhere to-our policy of non-interven- 
tion. Our rule has been to send diplomatists 
with credentials to whatever Government they 
might find existing. The only exception to 
this rule was in the case of Cass, Chargé to 
Rome in 1848. When he reached Rome, he 
found the Republic in power. No Government 
was ever more fairly established than that Re- 
public. There was but one dissenting voice, in 
the large Chamber of Deputies which had been 
elected by the People, to the forming and es- 
tablishing of a Republic. Now, Cass was not 
accredited to the Pope or the Papal Govern- 
ment, and it was not his business to inquire 
into the kind or character of the Government, 
but present his credentials immediately to what- 
ever Government he might find existing. The 
Government de facto was a Republic, and yet 
this Minister of a Republic refused to present 
his credentials, thus throwing the entire moral 
influence of this great Republic into the scale 
of the imbecile despot, who had just been ex- 
pelled by the people, and who had no hope of 
being restored except by foreign bayonets. 
What more shameful act could a Republican 
and a Protestant dot ‘This was done by Cass 
to secure the influence of the priests in the 
election of President! Cass was sent there 
under Polk’s Administration, and has been re- 
tained there under that of General Taylor and 
My. Fillmore. Had Mr. Cass remained quiet. 
it would not have seemed so bad; but he fre- 
quently went out of the city to the French 
camp, to visit the officers, while they were bom- 
barding the city and battering down its walls. 
At the same time, 4.000 of the National 
Guards of Rome were laying at the cafés, and 
refused to fight, because they said that it was of 
no use to fight with four nations on their back ; 
they would have to surrender, and they might 
as well surrender first as last. Had Cass been 
true to our principles, he would have hastened, 
with all possible despatch, and presented his 
porter Rig and then, as an American, he 
would have gone among those National Guards, 
and incited them to fight; and had he have 
had the spirit of Patrick Henry, or that even 
of any honest man, he would have done it. An 
honest man in his place at that time might 
have saved the Republic. I was told by men 
of all parties at Rome—the priests even admit 
it—that there never was a better state of 
things in Rome than during the existence of 
that Republic. There never was greater se- 
curity for person and property within the walls 
of the Eternal City. The people almost exem- 
plified the spirit of the Apostles and early 
Christians. They had all things common. 
They divided their provisions with all. They 
took the best of care of the sick and wounded : 
and there was the greatest unanimity and good 
feeling among the people. How great the con- 
trast between the state of things then and now! 
Then the prisons were empty—now they groan 
with some thirty thousand of the best of her 
citizens. Now the Inquisition is in full blast. 
Then an edition of the New Testament was 

ublished, which was seized as soon as the 

rench succeeded in their infernal work, and 
the whole edition of more than three thousand 
copies have been taken to the rooms of the In- 
quisition. Now a man is imprisoned if a New 
Testament is found on him, and if he be a for- 
eigner he is sent out of the country. 

It is a shame that all that our people can do 
for the cause of freedom in other countries 
should be counteracted by such diplomatists 
abroad, and that the present Administration 
should neglect to recall such demagogues from 
places that they are so utterly unworthy to 
fill, 2 

«bbs 

“Tue Hera. or THE Union,” —Such is the 
title of a new montly newspaper which has 
just been started in New York, with C. Edwards 
Loster, Esq., as editor. It promises to be devo- 
ted, above all other things, to the perpetuity and 
prosperity of the Union. 


—_— eo 


The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts has decided that the proper authorities, 
acting in good faith, and for the benefit of the 
schools, havé a right to exclude a girl of bad 
character from the public schools. The court 
below has decided the contrary. 





Mr. Webster has consented to deliver the 
annual address before the New York Historical 
Society, between the 20th of December and 10th 
of January. 





The total value of the goods in the World’s 
Fair is estimated at $500,000,000. 








NOTICE, 
FFICE of the Trust of the Stuckbolders of the Bank of 
the United States, chartered the 4th March, A. V. 1791. 
The copartners or shareholder of the abore-rame? Insti- 
tution, or their legal representatives, who desire to partici 
pate in the final dividend of the assete of the stockholder 6 
trust, expected to be made under a decree of Courte of he 
United States, finally to close the affairs of that Insti 
tution, are hereby notified and requested to make aeped 
chat desire to the Cashier by letters, none addressed to 
bim at the Office, in-the Girard Bank, P ijadelphts, <0 oF 
before Monday, !7th inst., thet their participation in the 
final dividend of sai+ be Sar Be seouret. 
order of the surviving ire 3 

Philedsiphia, November 7, 1951. Nov. 13. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 


—32 puges, 3! annum. in advance. 

peasy 7 8 PE loathly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 

Sir Nos. of 32 puges each, and siz of 96 euch, making 768. 
OL. UE eommencer July, 1b5t. This unique original 
journal treats of all subjects relating to man—preeents 
new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognom. y—and a from « new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. be knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the raceareitsaims. Specimen rum- 
bers sent gtatnitunsly. Addre-s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 

R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati 


Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 





¢ Phrenology) and 624 e8, Will be sent by mai! for 
— = Juce 12—lyi 


VOL. VI 
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SUMPTER'S OSAGY ORANG FE S*ep 
SHALL have in store by the Lat of Jannary, jaso 
other supply of Osage Orange Need, procure J 
same source, and Warranted equal in every res: 
sold by me last spriug, and which eave s 
isfaction. 
A very large proportin of the Osage Orange & 
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from the 
ect to th.t 


"Ch Universal » at 


to thisc -untry during the past five years hay eg mebt 
ivjured by the provesa employed in Beparating jt ir; ally 
fruit and ny the slovenly manner in which iv had at rn r 
aud prepared tor market. Thus, tbrouch ignorance or aca 
the consumer bas been subjected to vexatious lisapy inte 
ment and pecuniary loss, and the honest dea! er imposed ten ? . 
with an utterly worthiess articie, until both have wel) ui m 


lost confiience in all the serd offered 
lo view of this, wir. James Sumpter, an enter; rising and 
intelligent farmer of this vicicity, fur several years | a 


engaged in the hedging business, w dl who had sy Téely 


Tr: d great 
loss of time and money from the use of impure seed an 
ont to Mexas in the fallof 850. and obtaines »; me sixt 
bushela uf reed a part of whieh he Planted, the bai ape ; y 


ing my stock of Jast searon; and 


; In every instance, gy tar 
heard from, it has vegetated with entire te seg , 80 tar ag 
T icle whi OW Advertina 88. 

The article ch | now advertise is being gathered up 











“der the sujervision of Mr. Sumpter, or his resnorai 
agents, and purchase 6 who may javor ‘me with their 0 here 
ean confidently rely npoo obtaining seed that is ft — rders 
fally selected from list year’s crop of ay ples, ar d ht " 


as to retain i's vitWity unimpaired 
a Full directions for cultnre,d c. acoumpeny each parcel 
O¢9~ Samples can be sent by mail when desired 
SUMPTER'S OSAGE ORANG E PLANTS 
ar pata adi arrangementaw¢h Me. Sanpter fr the sl 
I wive nurseries, | am prepared tucen 
tract for auy namber of Ossge Or ange Sprouts, to be deliv 
ered early in tue spring. The plants are one year old, ing 
thrifty condition, and wil! be securely packed tor trausport. 
ation 'o any part of the Union 
Price, $6 per thonsand, withoutextra charge for packages 
or for drayage at Cincinnati. _ 
Fuil information as to the time of plating, the mcde of 
cultiv ‘tion, the quantity of see! om number of plants requ). 
red for a given length of hedge, &e, will be furnished by 
addrevsing EB. KIY MAN, , 
Wholesale Drageist, and Agent for the sale f 
Nov.27—eo Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Cincinnati, O 
NOTICE, 
pFFICE of the Trust of tne Stockholders of the 2 nh 
of the United States, chartered the 4th of Mar h, A 
D. 1791. _— 
The Copartners or Sharcholders of the abuve 
stitution or their legal representatives, who: erire to pars 
ticipate in the final dividend of the assets of the Stock. 
holders’ Arnet, expected to he made uider a deceee of 
Courts of the United States finally to close the affrire of 
that institution, ure hereby notified and reqnested t ) make 
known that desire to the Cashier, by letters, poat paid, ad 


nemed !y. 


dressed to him at the ''ffice of the Tiust, in the Gores 
Baak, Philadelphia, on or before the 234 of December. |8c!. 
at4P.M,whentre final meeting before Thomas \unlan, 
Ksq., “the mast-r,” wil: be held at the late Banking House 


Sonth Third street, ia the city of Philavelphia, that their 
participstion in the final cividend of said assets may he a: 
cured 
By order of the surviving Trustee: 
1, ROSERTS 
Cashier of the Trust 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHIAG?OXN, bi, C, 
"JT C. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Puten's, wili prepare tt 
© necessary Drawings aud Papers tur applicants t r pat 
euts and transact all other business in the line of his pro 
fession at the fatent Office. He can be consn!ted on 2!) 
ques'iona relat'nz to the patent laws an‘ decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearing ; 
Trej-cted applications for patents, prep: 
obtain patents in ail cases where there i 
8008 at a distance, desirous of having ex ition 
the Patent Office, prior to making afi: lication for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'are)a 
clear statement of their case wheni .mediat+ attention wi! 
be given tu it, and al! the intorw*tion that eould be obtained 
by a visit of the appticant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be tuke . 10 
vbtain a patent therefur. (should it prove to be new ) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail ; 
All letters on budiness must be post paid, and enclose 9 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 


&F Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 


Nov. 29. 








He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H, 
L «lsworth and Hon. Edwand Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those fur wMin he has transaeied basi- 
peas during the past seven years. Met. 23 


<0. 


FASHIONABLE BONNEF AND MILLINERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


"WHE proprietor of Bassett & Prat ’s Bounet Rooms would 


most respectfully invite the la iies toexamine one of the 
largest and most desirable stocks of Bonnets Ribbons. and 
Milinery Goods generally, in the city, at No. 5 1-2 Hano- 


ver street, Boaton, Massachusetts. 
Nov 13—2m ISAAC M. BASSETT 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
\ INTER ARRANGEMENT beween Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg—time reduced to twentr-four hours 

On and after the Ist of December next, passengers will be 
carried by the Pennsyivania Kailroad Compavy, tetween 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in twenty-four hours, with only 
twenty-eight miles uf staging over an excelent Turnpike 
Fare, $11. 

Tuis is the shortest and best ronte between the Grest 
West and the Atiantic aities. acd the aecommodations are iv 
all respects of the highest chatacter 

IHOMAS “MOORE, 

Nov. 13 


Agent Penn. Rai'road Compan, 
REPORT OF THE TREASON CASES, 
TIN\BE subscribers propose publishing verbatim reports of 


the highly important treasun cases now being tried in 
this city. The-e rep rts are prepared by Messrs. ( annor 











aud Valrymple, who are the s-vorn p: onographre reporters 
appointed by the Government ex;ecia ly for these eas 8, on 
der the immediate supervisivn of tames J. Kobl ing, keg 

of the Philadelphia bar. Th-y wil! be published iu a hand- 
somely printed volame. The reporters being experienced 
phougraphers, the public may rest assures that every word 
uttered by court, counsel, or witnesses, will be faithfully 
and accurately reported. As this is the only report or ‘hese 


cases published under the immediate sanction of the court 
it is apparent that its fidelity isindispytable ‘The price of 
the book will be One Voliar, and persons remitting 
sum will receive the work, free of postage, immediate ) 
upon the completion of the trials. As the publishers antici 
pate aa very extended sale, those whose orde:s are in early 
will be the first served. 








KING & BAIRD, Publishers 


Dec. 11—3t No. 9 Sansom street, Philaueiphia 








CALIFORNIA GOULD SEPARATOR. 
TW\HE undersigned, having detected the fallacy of srien- 
tific writers in their taeory of c+: trifugal force in whirl- 
ing fluids, has combined the centripetui power of the base 
of a whirlpool, with a very simpie mechanical «rrangei ’ 








which for the first time gives to the world « machine whieh 
separates in the most perfect manuer. and with great rayit- 
ity aad ease, all the gold from crashed quartz or frm heavy 
iron sand. 

Come t» the Cali‘oriia Steamship office, 25 Courtland 
street, New York. and see ond judge for .wnrselves, or ad 
dress, (Sept 6.) ARNOLD KHUFFU ti, Patentee 


HOGKER & HAWLEY, 
TTOKNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Cos 
necticut JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. [2--Iv sOSEPH RK HAWTSY 
WANTED, 
OCAL and travelling Agents to canvass for a Fire end 4 
Life Insurance Comoanies througodont the different 
towns and counties of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and I! linois 
Address post paid, Box No. 902, Cincinnati. Noy. 27—3t 





AYVER’S CHZARKY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, ANI) 
CONSUMPTION. 
HLS remedy is offered to the community with the confi- 
dence we feel in an article which seldom fais tv realize 
the happiest effects that can be desirei. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness, and so numerous the cares of it8 


cures, that almoat every section of the conntry abounds 10 
persons, publicly known, who have been restured frei 
alerming and even desperate diveases of the Iungs, by its 


use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape observation, 
and where its virtnes are known the public no longer hesi- 
tate what antidote to employ for the distressing and dap- 
gerons affections of the pulmonary organs which are inci- 
dent to cur ciimate. And not only in the formidabie at- 
tacks upon the lungs bat for the inilder varieties of Colds, 
Couchs, Hourseness, &¢., aad for Children, it ix the pleas 
antest and safest medicine that can be obtained. No fam- 
iiy should be without it, and those who have used it, never 
will. 

Read the ovinion of the flowing gentlemen, who wil. be 
recognised ia the various sections of conntry where they are 
located, each and all, as merchants of the first class and of 
the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive 
Wholesale Dealers in Medicine, with an experfence uniim- 
ited on the eudjest of which they 8; ei. if there is any 
value in the jadgment of experience, see 

THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists having been 
long a quainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby cer 
tify our belief that it is the best and most effectn«l remedy 
for pulmonary complaints ever ¢ ffered to the Americ 1 peo 
ple. And we woul, from our knowledge of its compos'ti n 
and exten+ive usefulness, cordia'ly commend it to the afflict- 
ed, as werthy their best contidence, «n1 wich the firm oun 
victicn that it wi!l do for their relief all that me licine can 
do. ¢ : 

Henshaw, Kdmants & {0., Bosten, Mase. 
Reese & Coulson, Bal:imore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingrahain, Bangor, Maine a 
Haviland, Harrall & (o., Uharieston, S.C. 
Jacob S Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 
T. H. MeAliister, Louisville Kentucky. 
Fraucis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabams 
"Theodore A. Peck, Burtington, Vermont. 
Haviland, Ricley, & Co , Avgnsta, tveorgia. 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey 
4. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Clark & Co., Chicago, Liiincis. 
&. E. Gay, Burlington, lowa. : 
M A. Santos & Son, Norfoik, Virginia. 
Ec ward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. — 
John Gilbert & Uo., Philadelt-hia, Pennsylvania. 
Z, D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, D. U. 
J. Wright &-Co , New Orleans, Loni’ inna. 
Watson, “al!, & Co , Fort Wayne, Indiana - 
C.C Richmond & Co , San Francisco, California. 
Lewis & Ames Tallahassee, Florida. 
B.R Strong K« oxville, Tennessee. 
Chilton & Duer, Little Kock, -rkansas. 
Stiller, Stade, & Co, Lexington, Miss. 
N. U. Labadie, (falve-ton, fexas. 
Charles Dyer, jun., Providence, Khode Island. 
Joseph M Turner, Savannah Georgie 
Wade, Eckstein, & Vo , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
In Foreign Countries. 
a y) als Chili. 
J G Coffin & Co., Valsaraiso, : 
F. M. Dimond & Go., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
Fred. Rivar & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 
S. Provost & Co., Lima, Pern — 
Morton & Uo., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
T. Walker & Sous, St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio laneiro, Brazil. : 
te atronge 
meh assurances, and frgm such men, no 
oieaten he adduced, except that found in its effects up? 


~ Prepared atid sold by James C. Ayer, practical cbem 





1, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
aeoughout the Uuited Statesand Canada, Nov. 20—dm 
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